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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


SUBJECT:  Tank  Forces  Mana^erm  nt  Program 


The  program  developed  by  the  Tank  Forces  Management  Group  presents 
a.n  opportunity  to  significantly  improve  the  combat  capability  of  our 
Armor  Force  as  part  of  the  combined  arms  team. 

* ^ 

New  attitudes  and  nev^  management  initiatives  are  necessary  if  our  Army  1 

’is  to  capture  the  full  combat  potential  of  current  systems  and  those  about 
to  enter  the  force.  A system  approach  to  managen-ient  of  the  Tank  Force  ^ 

that  tics  together  people  and  technology  with  specific  focus  o.i  the  entire 
weapon  system  is  a step  in  that  direction.  Such  a management  technique 

could  well  prove  to  have  application  in  varying  degrees  to  other  systems.  ' ^ 

This  program  was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  with  decision  criteria  j 

for  each  category  as  listed  at  inclosure  (next  under).  Implementation 
plans  are  currently  being  prepared.  Agencies  responsible  to  irriplemenl 
recommendations  or  to  continue  ongoing  actions  will  be  notified  by 

separate  correspondence,  * 


CjlJ  ^ 

Incl  RICHARD  C.  TREFRY 

as  Major  General,  GS 

Acting  Director  of  the  Army 
Staff 
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INCLOSL’RE  - -ri'MJ  RECOMMEWDATiONS 


CSA  approved  SELCOM  recommendations  on  TFMG  report  as  follows: 

1.  Implement  category  1 and  2 recommendations. 

2.  Continue  category  3 studies/analyses,  deferring  decisions  until 
they  are  completed. 

3.  Develop  resource  requirements  of  category  4 recommendations, 
deferring  decision  until  resources  are  defined. 

4.  Recognize  category  5 efforts. 

5.  Examine  applicability  of  recommendations  to  other  weapons  systems. 

6.  Adopt  total  weapon  system  management  for  tank  force  by  establishing 
a Tank  Forces  Management  Office  in  OCSA. 
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memoranc^-m 


U.  S.  ARMY 


SUBJECT!  7«ok  Forces  KanAg&aexit 


c*-  76-5-  63 

o*T*  13  Aug  1976 

r,i.t  CS336  (13  Aug  1976) 

ACTION  OrnCCN/CXT 

yju  Black/lk/72544 


MEMORANDUM  FORi  HEADS  OF  AHJ-JY  STAFF  AGENCIES 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  menoranduia  provides  for  the  ostabllshiaent  of  Che  Tank 
Forces  Management  Croup  (TFJIG)  within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Army,  effective  9 August  1976. 

2.  DESIGNATION  OF  CHAIRMAN.  LTG  James  Kolergis  (Ret)  is  designated  as 
Chairman,  TFHC,  concurrent  with  the  establishment  of  the  position. 

3.  MISSION,  The  mission  of  the  TFMG  is  to  develop  a program  that  will 
optimize  the  combat  potential  of  the  US  Army  tank  forces,  to  present  the 
program  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  for  approval,  and  to  coordinate  the 
implementation  of  the  approved  program. 

4.  STAFF  RELATIONSHIPS. 

a.  The  ChaiTinan,  TFMG,  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army, 

b.  The  Chairman,  TFMG,  has  delegated  authority  of  the  Chief  of  St-nff, 

Array,  within  the  policy  guidance  prescribed  in  the  attached  charter,  in 
Che  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

c.  The  Chairman,  TFMG,  is  authorized  direct  accci.8  to  Army  and  oiin*r 

Service  Staff  agencies,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Anuy,  the  Office 

of  the  Serretary  of  Defense,  Major  Army  Conmiands  and  their  subeiements , and 
staff  support  and  field  operating  agencies. 

d.  Establishment  of  this  group  dues  not  relieve  Ar.ay  Staff  elements 
and/or  liACOKs  of  their  assigi^cd  staff  and  coia-nand  responsibilities.  Tcif.- 
Chairman,  TFMG,  will  maintain  close  and  contuiuous  coordination  with  the 
Army  Staff  and  KACOMa. 

5.  ARMY  STAFF  AND  MACOM  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

a.  Each  Army  Staff  agency  and  MACOM  will  appoint  a point  of  contact 
for  TFMG  actions. 

b.  TJAC  will  provide  legal  advice  as  required. 
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SUBJECT:  Tank  Forcea  H<uiu^,emenc 

6.  ADMINXSTRAUVE  AKD  RESOURCE  SUPPORT 


a.  Military  and  civilian  support  will  ba  directed  by  Director  of 
the  Aray  Staff  (DAS). 

b.  Adniiniatrative  support  (space,  clerical,  and  equipment)  will  be 
fumiahad  by  DDAS  (Executive  Services) , OCSA. 


c.  TFMG  will  be  located  in  Room  1A871,  The  Pentagon. 


BY  DIRECTION  OP  Td£  CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 


1 Inel 


WILLIAM  B.  FULTO^: 
Lieutenant  General,  CS 
Director  of  the  Army  Staff 
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CHARTER  or  7AXK  FORCES  yAXAGHSEN":  CROU? 


1.  PURPOSE.  This  Department  of  the  Anay  charter  establishes  the  Tank 
Forces  KanAAB<°ent  Group  (T7MC)  and  specifies  the  mission,  authority,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  group. 

[ 2.  TANK  FORCES  MANAGEMENT  GROUP.  Effective  9 August  1976,  the  croup  Is 

‘ established  Within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army.  The  Chairman 

I la  LTG  James  C.  Xalergls  (Ret).  The  group  Is  located  in  Room  1A871,  Tne 

y Pentagon. 

3.  MISSION. 

a.  The  mission  of  the  TFMG  is  to  develop  a program  that  will  optim^^.e 
the  combat  potential  of  US  Army  tank  forces,  to  present  the  procrare  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  approval,  and.  to  coordinata  the  implemcntacion  of  the 
approved  program. 

b.  The  program  will  be  developed  by  analyzing  how  to: 

(1)  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  individual  and  collective  training  in 
units . 

(2)  Improve  personnel  management  procedures. 

O)  Improve  logistic  and  materiel  support  procedures. 

(4)  Identify  oppor' 'mlties  in  the  functional  areas  for  improvement 
as  pertains  to  Army  tank  forces. 

c.  The  Chairman,  TFMC,  using  current  TRADOC  analysis  as  a point  of 
departure,  willi 

(1)  Survey  existing  or  pctential  problems  impacting  on  the  US  Amy 
tank  forces. 

(2)  Examine  alternatives  for  accomplishing  Che  mission. 

(3)  Develop  program  improvements  and  a plcn  for  implementing  improve** 
mencs. 


(4)  Present  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army. 

(3)  Coordinate  impleaencaclon  of  the  approved  program. 


AUTHORITY  AND  FUNXTIOX-.  The  Chairtwin,  TFMG,  witiiin  tiie  i)ollcy 
Muidnnc*  prescflbed  hfireiii  and  oy  autiiorlty  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  will: 

a.  Eet/ubllBh  objectives  and  goals,  specify  priorlticr,  for  octlon, 
and  coordinate  activities  of  the  Army  Staff  and  Major  AtViy  Coriunands  in 
the  development  of  an  integrated  progtaa  to  laprov*  the  operational  po- 
tential of  US  Army  tank  ferces. 

b.  Review  plans  and  actions  of  the  Army  Staff  and  Major  Army  Commands 
to  improve  Us  Army  tar.k  forces. 

c.  As  appropriate,  task  the  Army  Staff  and  Major  Amy  Commands  to 
prepare,  coordinate,  and  execute  plans,  studies,  and  actions. 

d.  Provide  a single  point  of  contact  within  DA  for  the  coordination 
and  direction  of  all  acciviclas  partaining  to  tank  forces  improvenenc, 

5.  RELATIONSHIPS. 

a.  The  Chairman,  TFMG,  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

b.  The  Chairman,  TICiG,  is  autliorizcd  access  to  and  coordination  with 
Army  and  other  Service  Staff  agenefee,  the  Office  of  th*^  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,' MACOKs  and  their  subclemcntB , 
and  staff  support  and  field  operating  agencies. 

c.  Establlshoent  of  this  group  does  not  relieve  the  Anny  Staff  elen-ients 
and/or  MACOKs  of  their  assigned  authority  and  responsibilities. 

d.  The  Chairman  of  the  TK’IG  will  provide  periodic  progress  reports 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  and  conduct  periodic  In  progress  reviews  for 
selected  members  of  the  General  Staff  and  FiACOMs. 

6.  SPECIAL  DELEGATION.  The  Chairman,  TFJ-IG,  is  delegated  approval  authf'rli.y 
in  the  selection  of  the  deputy  and  other  key  personnel  assigned  to  the  Tnc. 

7.  EXPIRA’^ION.  This  charter  expires  31  July  1977,  unless  sooner  terminated. 


WICLaA.',  d.  FULTON 
Lieutenant  General,  GS 
Director  of  the  Amy  Staff 
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Hie  Arm>'  faces  an  increasing  nianagenjent  challenge  caused  by  the 
need  to  exploit  fully  the  combat  potential  of  fielded  and  new  weapons 

systems  about  to  enter  the  force.  These 
systems  must  be  employed  at  the  peak  of 
their  performance  threshhold  if  the  Army 
is  to  w:n  battles  outnumbered.  TRADOC's 
Total  Tank  Systems  Study  (T^S^)  concluded 
that  the  combat  capability  of  the  Army 
Tank  Force  is  seriously  degraded  because 
the  current  management  of  tank  resources 
is  not  adequate  (fig.  1).  The  findings 
of  the  Tank  Forces  Management  Group 
(TFliG)  confirmed  and  strongly  reinforced 
this  general  conclusion, 

f,]  Figure  1 Ii.  accordance  with  its  assigned  charter, 

^ TFMG  developed  a program  to  capture  the 

full  combat  potential  of  the  Tank  Force.  In  its  analysis,  TFKG  extended 
the  T^iADOC  tank  study,  using  a:!  invest! gaiiue  proces.  that  concentrated 
on  finding  solutior.s  to  problems  as  they  applied  to  the  total  tank 
system.  This  focus  required  several  iterations  of  subsystem  analyses 
that  ultimately  led  to  a series  of  total  system  solutions.  That  review 
is  nou'  complete  and  the  program  is  presented  in  subsequent  chapters  of 
this  report. 

The  Artsy  accomplishes  the  tasks  to  man,  equip,  and  train  the  Total 
Foice  through  subsystem  management  processes  of  personnel,  1 igistics, 
training,  and  development.  The  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budget 
System  (PPBS)  cuts  across  these  functional  lines  in  a coordinated  effort 
to  allocate  resources  as  required  to  support  the  force.  This  current 
management  structure  has  provided  control  of  resources:  soldiers  are 

recruited  and  trained,  equipment  is  procured  and  is  being  improved  and 
logistics  sr.pport  is  functioning.  The  general  management  thrust  has  been 
to  effect  total  force  improvements  by  improving  process  efficiency.  This 
straight  functional  approach  has  management  limitations  th it  .ake  ’t 
inadequate  in  the  management  of  the  Army's  Tank  Force. 

7nis  conclusion  became  in cieasingly  more  apparent  as  the  TPUG 
review  progressed.  When  considered  in  a total  system  environment,  some 
initial  conclusions  reached  in  the  functional  subsystems  proved  to  bt- 
Invalid.  It  was  only  after  Id'^ntified  deficiencies  were  examined  in 
cooidination  with  findings  in  other  subsystems  that  total  Tank  Force 
recommendations  were  developed.  This  focus  on  integration  of  the  sub- 
systems to  effect  total  system  improvements  became  the  basis  of  the 
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TFMG  system  nianagement  deliberations.  Achieving  that  full  understanding 
of  the  systems  process  permitted  clearer  Identification  of  the  problems 
and  possible  solutions.  The  current  Army  maiiageuent  structure  is  not 
able  to  provide  this  intensive  system  focus  and  thus  cannot  effect  the 
degree  of  improvement  needad  in  the  Tank  lorce  (fife,  2). 


? 


Figure  2 

The  present  Army  management  system  is  the  product  of  years  of  test 
and  trial — and  continuous  improvement;  it  effectively  changes  as 
external  conditions  require.  The  degree  and  urgency  of  changing  condi- 
tions now  confronting  the  Army  are  becoming  increasingly  significant: 
high-cost  weapons  systems  with  dramatic  improvements  of  combat  effective- 
ness, increasing  personnel  and  training  costs,  intensified  competition 
for  scarce  resources  and  budget  dollars,  and  a threat  producing  vjeapons 
systems  in  great  quantity. 

The  key  to  meeting  these  changes  for  a select  few  critical  weapons 
systems  is  to  adopt  intensive  total  systems  management.  By  integrating 
and  coordinating  the  various  contributive  resources — troops,  training, 
supplies,  services,  doctrine — the  full  effectiveness  of  new,  highly 
capable  weapons  can  be  achieved.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  manage  all  weapons  systems  wlrh  the  same  level  of  Intensity. 
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The  following  chapters  describe  the  Individual  subsystems  that  are 
elenients  of  the  total  management  structure,  together  with  the  h'J 
specific  findings  and  recommendationj  for  improvement.  Separate  list- 
ings of  subsystems  should  not  detract  from  the  basic  review  premise 
that  only  if  improvements  in  each  subsystem  are  implemented  in  a total 
system  environment  will  the  full  combat  potential  of  the  Army  Tank 
Force  be  gained  and  maintained. 


Figure  3 


The  organization  of  this  report  mirrors  the  system  approach.  Each 
functional  subsystem  has  been  analyzed  as  it  relates  to  the  tank  system 
and  Interrels-i-es  with  other  subsystems.  Subsystem  chapters  are  listed 
before  management  because  suboptimization  of  processes  is  important  only 
insofar  as  it  contributes  to  improved  system  effectiveness.  Management 
is  discussed  in  the  final  chapter  because  it  is  the  structure  that  links 
the  subsystems  and  implements  the  weapons  system  approach  for  the  Tank 
Force  (fig,  3). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  outcome  of  battle  increasingly  depends  upon  the  proper  functioning 
of  a few  prima'y  weapon  systems.  As  a result,  the  personnel  system 
must  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  provide  the  necessary  focus  in  the 
support  of  these  systems.  The  highly  trained  personnel  who  operate  these 
systems  must  be  delivered  to  the  battlefield  with  precision  and  in  a 
combat-ready  condition.  In  short,  the  personnel  system  must  be  weapons- 
sys tern-oriented. 

This  doctrine,  expressed  in  greater  detail  in  FM  100-5,  Operations,  pro- 
vided the  standards  and  drove  the  methodology  in  the  development  of  a 
program  to  optimize  the  combat  potential  of  the  tank  force. 

To  measure  the  capability  ot  the  current  personnel  system  to  support  this 
doctrinal  concept,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  in  detail,  and  articulate, 
its  general  characteristics  (fig.  F-1)  and  its  functional  processes. 

Every  aspect  ot  the  personnel  system  which  impacts  on  the  capability  or  the 
tank  weapon  system  was  analyzed,  diagramed,  and  assessed  to  determine  its 
contribution  to  the  et tectiveness  or  the  total  tank  system.  This  weapons- 
system  approach  required  a tull  appreciation  or  the  interrelationships 
between  and  among  all  ot  the  various  functions  and  subsystems  which,  in 
combination,  constitute  and  support  the  tank  system.  Because  this  approach 
was  taken,  the  improvements  recommended  in  each  functional  area  complement 
and  support  one  another  in  a synergistic  manner--the  value  or  each  individual 
improvement  is  multiplied  by  the  eftect  or  the  others. 
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Figure  P-1 
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THE  PEkSC^NEL  HAiNACa-iENI  SVSTai 


Pet'sonnel  manaseoient  is  a series  of  processes 
directed  toward  the  procurement j training, 
utilization,  separation,  development  and 
DEFINITION  motivation  ot  military  personnel.  It  is  a 

function  so  basic  to  the  vitality  of  the  Army 
that  every  level  of  command  is  accorded  criti- 
cal functions,  responsibilities,  and  prerogatives. 

The  process  of  personnel  management  follows  a 
life-cycle  sequence  of  events,  as  indicated  by 
its  functions  <fig.  P-2):  requirements,  train- 

ing, distribution,  sustainment,  and  separation. 
Currently,  the  Army  accomplishes  these  functions 
in  an  environment  of  equitable  treatment  and  in 
a manner  that  meets  overall  manpower  goals. 
Measured  in  terms  of  process-efficiency,  this 
mac  roman agement  of  personnel  works  reasonably 
well.  Yet,  it  becomes  questionable  whether  this 
method  of  personnel  management  is  universally 
applicable  since  it  cannot  respond  to  unique 
•personnel  management  requirements  of  the  various 
weapons  and  support  systems. 


Figure  P-2 
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THE  ORGANIZATION 


Figure  P-3 

The  Army  organization  for  personnel  management  is 
designed  bn  a functional  basis  (fig.  P-3).  Decen- 
tralizing operations  and  responsibilities,  with 
coordinated  control,  is  the  Army  philosophy  through 
which  overall  objectives  and  principles  are  estab- 
lished. The  task  of  implementing  this  philosophy 
rests  with  the  people  down  the  line.  The  chief 
executive  officer  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  and  his  office  comprises  the  planning 
staff.  Commanders  of  MILPERCEN  and  USAREC,  as 
operating  group  heads,  are  responsible  for  the 
overall  results  and  planning  of  their  groups.  Fiel 
commanders,  through  their  personnel  staffs  and  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  operate  the  system  and  provide 
the  necessary  information  to  keep  it  running. 


THE  FUNCTIONS 


The  life  cycle  sequence  of  the  five  personnel 
system  functions  (fig.  P>  provides  a convenient 
and  rational  division  of  the  total  management 
system.  This  division  is  reflected  throughout 
the  system  in  regulations,  procedures,  and 
organizational  structure.  An  analysis  of  the 
subsystems  within  each  function,  however,  pro- 
vides an  insight  into  the  interdependence  of 
each  function  on  the  other,  and  the  common  set 
of  information  systems  upon  which  each  function 
is  dependent. 
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Figure  P-d 


The  following  findings  and  recommendations  are 
grouped  according  to  function  for  ease  of  pres- 
entation and  understanding.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  these  improventents 
cut  across  functional  lines  in  their  interre- 
lationships with  other  recommendations  and  their 
impact  on  the  total  system. 
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Determining  the  Army's  Accession  And  training 
requirements  Involves  A complex  interActlon  Aaong 
Army  stAff  Agencies  And  the  HACOK.  A highly  Aiapli> 
fied  ButwBsry  of  this  process  is  po-trAyed  in  fig.  P-5. 


^4«o<irttS 


boeSPER 


nt'Kixi  j j j 


(1)  ODCSOPS  initiates  the  requ- rements  determination 
by  the  development  of  the  required  force  structure. 

This  determination  is  expressed  in  terms  of  numbers 

of  units  of  a particular  type,  constrained  by 
resource  availability. 

(2)  The  TOE  is  the  document  which  translates  doctrine 
into  types  of  units.  MACOM  use  the  TRADOC-developed 
TOE  as  models  in  the  development  of  their  KTOE.  These 
KTOE,  which  reflect  coninand  unique  missions  and  resource 
constraints,  are  provided  to  ODCSOPS  where  they  are 
entered  in  The  Army  Authorization  Document  System  (TAADS). 
TAADS  provides  the  central  file  of  manpower  authoriza- 
tions, by  grade  and  MOS. 

(3)  These  authorizAtions  are  compiled  by  OD''SOPS, 
.manipulated  to  conform  to  resource  availability,  and 
passed  to  ODCSPER  by  means  of  the  Personnel  Structure 
and  Composition  System  (PERSACS),  to  provide  the 
definitive  personnel  requirements  list. 

(4)  OOCSPER  uses  computer-assisted  analyses  to 
project  total  personnel  losses  which,  when  compared  to 
the  requirements  list,  provides  totsl  accession  require- 
Mnts. 


Figure  P-5 


(51  Using  current  inventory  data  bases  and  loss 
tsodels,  NILPERCD«  calculates  projected  losses  by  MOS. 
These  projections  are  used  to  develop  training  require- 
ments. 


Determination  of  requirements  is  a process  which  In- 
volves actions  by  a myriad  of  organizations,  offices, 
and  systems  The  decentralized  nature  of  this  system 
«nd  the  process  orientation  of  the  diverse  parts  pro- 
duces less  than  optimal  results  for  the  tank  weapons 
system.  An  analysis  of  the  requirements  function  as 
it  impacts  on  the  tank  force  provides  the  following 
findings . 
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1.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


Hgure  lr-6 


THERE  7S  A SHORTAr-,-.  OF  AJL'THOP.IZFP  TA:  K C RCT-IEN  IN 
^•;qR_UN  IT?  • ■ ANFa/fR  is  INSE FFIC1LN7  10  dPERAIE 

THE  TANK  TO  nS  POTENTIAL. 


The  CQOSt  significant  personnel  finding  is  that  the 
tank  force  is  not  adeouately  manned.  The  Tank 
Weapon  System  requires  four  trained  crewmen  to  be 
effective;  remove  one  crewman  and  the  system  becomes 
less  than  50  percent  effective.  In  combat  and  in 
peacetime,  a full  four-man  crew  is  essential  to 
the  successful  operation  or  the  tank  system. 

The  tank  company  that  enters  the  battle  zone  with  a 
full  complement  of  68  crewmen  rapidly  loses  effec- 
tiveness with  each  crewman  lost;  there  are  no  trained 
crew  replacements  immediately  available  to  the  company 
commander  without  disrupting  a critical  combat  support 
function. 

The  four  crewmen  in  each  tank  do  not  provide  sufricient 
manpower  to  efficiently  operate  or  service  t!io  tquipro-n 
Maintenance,  refueling,  and  rearming,  as  well  as  crew 
rest  (one  man  awake  ai  all  times)  detract  from  the 
time  available  for  cewbar.  AdJi  - iuHrai  COHiwiiw  pO'*’2 1* 
without  adding  more  tanks  to  the  company,  will  be 
generated  by  reducing  this  service  time --this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  adding  more  crewmen  to  the  company. 

To  maintain  a combat-ready  posturi-  in  a manpowe ;■ -short 
envi vo:imcnt , every  arnior  commandvr  invariably  resorts 
to  battle  rostcr.s--siripping  the  sup;>ort  capc.biliLy 
ot  the  unit  to  ptovide  full  ciows.  Rattle  rosters  are 
iiccerrary  but  dai-.ge  r aus . Ttn-y  pruvici-  a delusion  o: 
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tomhdl  rt>n  J i rii.  ss  - -a  chinicra  t-liat  i £•  cxjxisi  J at  tht  l tiJ 
ot  each  gunnery  cycle  when  battalions,  which  have 
readied  ttio  peak  cl  ihcir  training,  are  ironically 
(and  uni vci  t.al  ly ) given  a "recovciy"  period  to  catch 
up  on  logi£-tics  and  administrative  necessities.  The 
accepted  practice  oi  battle  rosters  is,  in  itself,  n 
de  facto  adiiissior;  ot  ranpower  inadequacies. 

In  peaeetiric,  the  t.ank  company  that  is  £ortiniato  enough 
to  have  68  tat;k  crewmen  assigned  will  rarely  have  many 
ot  its  tanks  fully  manned.  Leave,  SD,  sick  call, 
in-  and  cut-processing,  details,  all  extract  their 
share,  leaving  the  commander  with  a hodge-podge-  ot 
partially  £_lled  crews  available  for  training, 

• 

The  full  crew  is  essential  for  training.  Individual 
duties  and  skills  at  each  o'  the  four  positions 
Interact  with  each  other  and  can  therefore  be  taught 
and  practiced  only  in  the  presence  ot  all  other  crew- 
men. Effective  collective  training  is  also  impossible 
unless  all  positions  arc  manned. 

Operator  maintenance  requirements  in  addition  to 
overhead  in  a tank  battalion  leave  approximately 
55  percent  oi  its  rnatipov/er  time  available  for  training 
and  support  operations.  Either  training  or  maintenance 
sufter--usual ly  both. 

Turbulence  in  tank  crews  degrades  training,  readiness, 
and  morale,  yet  half  of  all  Lank  crew  turbulence  is 
caused  by  moves  within  the  unit  as  the  commander  shifts 
his  resources  to  keep  his  crews  balanced  and  full. 
Additional  crewmen  who  have  trained  with  the  company 
will  reduce  turbulence  by  providing  a buffer  betwte;. 
the  operational  ori_ws  and  the  replacement  strear;,  and 
oftset  a negative  impact  ot  turbulence  by  providing 
training  continuity. 

Authorizationr  for  the  armor  crewmen  MOS  provide  an 
E3-E4;E6  ratio  o:  3:1  (cf.,  infantry  (IIB)  ratio; 

5:1).  This  low  ratio  ensures  a chronic  shortage  oi 

£6  tank  uuimaande  t s a:tu  i I'la  1 1 1 u I iund I x^es  a i e uu  x l eiiit- L 
to  continue  to  reclassify  E6's  1 : om  other  M>3S  into 
armor  in  order  to  provide  tank  comroande rs . An  addi- 
tional cre-iinan  per  tank  will  raise  the  ratio  to  v*:  1 , 
providing,  a broa<ler  base  to  meet  future  NCO  requirement 
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Soviet  tactics  and  nunerical  superiority  require  L'S 
truil;  forces  to  Eiaximire  the  tirne  each  tank  is  avail- 
able for  combat.  New  equipenent  capable  of  operating 
in  all  weather  and  visibility  conditions  provide  the 
opportunity  to  approach  extended  round-the-cjock 
operations;  however,  current  manpower  is  Inadequate 
to  exploit  that  technology  advatitape.  With  escalat 
Ing  equipment  costs  and  facing  a nurerjeai ly  superior 
force,  the  Army  must  provide  the  tank  force  with  a 
force  structure  that  allows  it  to  more  closely  approach 
a 24-hour  capability. 

RECCCm’EWPATIOW:  A.i  an  itUtfUm  menau.’ic  and  bzcauic.  iht  CAi-ticatiUj 

oi  thi6  iiAuc,  add  om  additior,aL  cACit’win  peA  -tank  fc 
each  iank  compa.nu.  Conduct  anatyh-iA  mupcicct 
mc.nt  to  opcAotc  equtmen^  ^ik  unitA,  teAt  aitcA.- 
natt\>CA,  a>xd  pubtUAk  nexo^TOE. 

[IntcAKclatCA  ictXh  AinUxui  TJiairung  and  LogcAttcA 
AccomrmndaticixA ) . 
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Figure  t-i 


FINDING:  ^THORIZATION  DOCUMENT  CHANGES.  WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT 

PERSONNEL  PLANNING  LEADTIHE,  CAL'SE  INEFFICIENT  AND 
IN'EFF SCI IV*£  PKOCX'Rc^'iS;"  1 TRAINING.  Alip  DI57RIBL'T1u;n . 

DISCUSSION:  An  authorisation  charge  (MTOE)  entered  into  the  TAADS 

system  is  reflected  in  the  following  month's  PERSACS. 
Unless  the  effective  date  (E-date)  of  the  MTOE  change 
is  beyond  6 n»nths  ot  the  date  it  is  entered  into  TAADS, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  the  distribution  system  can  fill 
the  personnel  requisition.  If  the  £-date  is  within 
1 year  of  the  date  of  entry  into  the  TAADS  system,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  training  system  will  be  able  to 
produce  the  appropriate  mix  of  trained  personnel  to 
meet  the  requirements.  Sample  data  taken  In  November 
1976  from  one  division  in  Eiarope  (fig.  P-7)  illustrates 
this  problem.  Of  26  recent  MTOE  changes,  only  two 
projected  an  E-oate  more  than  6 months  beyond  the  date 
of  the  change,  eight  changes  were  retroactive.  The 
results  in  this  division  are  predictable - -inadequate 
numbers  of  trained  soldlqrs  in  the  correct  grade  and 
MOS. 


RECtlM'-CWPATIOV : 


SynckA.otu.zz  ffTOE  ard  ^oacz  itAuctuAz  ckangzJi  uUXk 
pzA6onnzl  plojuung  tzadtOnzi . Aj  a minimum,  Azducz 
pizquzncy  KTOE  iJionyZi  and  zx^znd  tzacLUmzJ>  {E-datzzt] 
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3.  FINDING: • • KACOM-&EVE.OPE&  MTOE  CHAKCES  CAX  RESULT  IN  HOS- IMBALANCES 
•AND  INADEQUATE  CAREER  DEVELOPHENT  PATTERNS. 


DISCUSSION: 


RECOMMEMPATIOM : 


MTOE  changes  which  do  not  affect  alli  ceted  strength 
and  grade  levels  can  be  approved  by  tkie  MACOM.  This 
approval  authority  has  a significant  impact  on  train- 
ing and  career  progression.  An  example  is  the  current 
IID/IIE  MOS  mix  in  Sheridan  crews  in  Europe.  Shi^ridan 
crews  in  the  cavalry  squadrons  in  Birope  are  composed 
of  a mixture  of  soldiers  with  HOS  IID  (armor  recon- 
naissance) and  MOS  HE  (tank  crewman).  This  crew  mix 
did  not  change  strength  or  grade  levels,  but  it  placed 
a new  skill  requirement  for  soldiers  with  IID  MOS  at 
grades  E3  and  K.  VlV.ile  this  solution  might  have  had 
validity  in  Qjrope,  its  full  impact  in  the  Army  was  to 
remove  these  soldiers  from  the  liiainstream  of  their 
MOS  and  confound  an  already  dif f icult* IID  career  pro- 
gression pattern. 

Since  MTOE  changes  appear  in  the  system  one  at  a time, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  comparison  of  manpower 
utilization  and  effectiveness  between  and  anr.  ng  differ- 
ent types  of  units.  As  an  example,  a USAREUR  mechanized 
infan'  : battalion  (at  ALO  1)  is  authorized  more  track 
vehir'.c  nechanicp  (50)  and  a higher  grade  structure 
tb*  f.:;  >orized  in  a tank  battalion  (A5). 

Reu^Ci'.'  -<T0E  dw-ngti,  oJt  ^(ACOM  end  HQpA  io  en&uKZ  OAjno\ 
LuUt  fieadcntii  -ii  not  degraded  by  ^adeijtutte  con^ldt'ia- 
tion  0|5  thz  tjnpacX  on  dUVubiUion  and  ^oieMionaZ 
dzve^opnetiX. 
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FINDING:-.  THE  EFFECTIVE  OPERATION  0^  THE  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM  IS 
DEGRADED  BY  NUMEROUS  ERRORS  IN  THE  BASIC  COMa^TER 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  ' : 

DISCUSSION:  Every  function  of  the  personnel  system  depends  to 

some  degree  on  automacea  systems  and  data  banks- 
Preeminent  among  these  are  the  authorisation  systems 
(PERSACS)  and  the  inventory  master  files  (EMF/OMF) 

(fig.  P-8).  The  validity  of  the  PERSACS  is  affected 
by  numerous  changes  to  the  authorizations  document^, 
the  timelag  Involved  in  processing  these  changes,  and 
the  short-term  planning  horizon  for  force  structure 
changes.  Previous  and  current  initiatives  by  ODCSOPS 
are  improving  the  validity  of  the  PERSACS;  new  force 
development  systems  such  as  the  Vertical  Force  Develop- 
ment Managemen^  Information  System  (VFDMIS)  should 
increase  accuracy  even  more. 

The  validity  of  the  inventory  master  files  directly 
affects  accession  management,  retention,  and  distribu- 
tion, Although  the  probability  of  accuracy  of  an 
Figure  P-8  Individual  data  element  in  a soldier's  file  may  be 

percent,  the  errors  accumulate  si.  ^ that  the 
likelihood  of  any  soldier  having  all  he  necessary 
data  elements  correct  is  less  than  f p>  ;ent.  In 
fact,  samples  taken  in  Ebrope  indicate  nly  50-60 
percent  of  the  soldiers  have  accurate  ri  cords, 

RECOMMENDATION:  Conduct  an  in-depth  anatyii>>  of,  the  peAionnet  injzn- 

to>u^  data.  boie.  to  deteAmine  metj.ocLi  to  inenea^e 
accuracy.  Inctude  the  accuAacu  thti  data  base 
ia  the  special  aaeoi  of  inteaei  ' by  the  JnspectofL 
GeneAol. 


I 
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. FINDING:  THERE  ARE  NO  SPECIFIC  CRITERIA  FOR  IDENTIFYING  KEY 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  TANK  CREW 
MEMBERS. 

DISCUSSION;  Personnel  selection  criteria,  when  coupled  with  the 
adoption  of  a system  of  discrete  training  by  weapon 
and  crew  piosition,  appear  to  offer  great  potential 
for  achieving  a significant  improvement  in  tank  crew 
performance.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  some 
crewmen  can  become  better  gunners  than  others.  It 
Is  possible  that  individual  talents  can  be  mote 
effectively  used  by  screening  prosp>ective  crewmen 
prior  to  training  to  identity  those  with  aptitude 
for  particular  positions,  and  to  exclude  from  the 
tank  force  those  who  are  physiologically  unsuited. 

A thorough  task  analysis  of  each  tank  crew  position 
may  lead  the  way  to  Improved  aptitude  and/or  psy» 
chomotor  skills  tests  for  use  in  predicting  success* 
ful  armor  crew  duty  performance  when  a soldier 
enters  the  Army, 

: .Ve.v&Zop  pkyhloZjOQicnJL  to  ide.ntJ.ly  pctentiat 

(Uunon.  cAeLOnen  unith  a.  high  aptJta.de  ioK  tank  cMj.c 
poi  iticn  ditties . 

[JnteKAetatei  with  iimWvi  T>uUning  Ae commendation } . 
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Figure  B-  9 


6,  FINDING  : THE  MULTIPLICITY  OF  JOB  SKILLS  REXjUIRED  TO  BE 

PERFORMED  BY  ARhiORED  CAVAJ.RY  SOLDIERS  (MOS  IIP) 
PRECLUDE?  EFFECTIVE  TRAINING  AND  CAREER  PROGRESSION. 


DISa’SSION' 


KECOmENVKUON : 


Current  MTOE  in  USAREL’R  requires  armor  reconnaissance 
soldiers  (IID)  to  crew  the  Sheridan  as  loaders  (E3) 
and  commanders  (E6/E7),  This  situation  disrupts 
career  progression  for  IID  and  confounds  the  unit 
training  program  for  Sheridan  crewmen.  The  Sheridan 
is  a complex  weapons  system  that  requires  wel 1 -trained 
and  experienced  crewmen.  The  current  prr.ctice  ensures 
a continuous  flow  of  untrained,  inexperi*  need  crewmen 
at  each  position. 

The  IID  soldier  is  required  to  operate  a multiplicity 
of  weapons  including  the  DRAGON,  TOW,  20mm  cannon, 
and  caliber  .50  raachinegun.  He  is  mounted  on  M113Al's, 
M114A2's,  or  scout  jeeps,  in  varying  organizations. 
Adding  the  Sheridan  to  his  list  of  required  skills 
dilutes  his  technical  proficiency. 

V£.vztop  a AepoAo-fc  MOS  (jOn  Sheldon  cAeiwicn  and  Acduce 
the  fyiof^^eAa.tccn  cavaZAy  onganizatiom  and  eqiup- 
mtnt. 


[JnXeAAclatzi  uiiXh  6<jnitaA  TfisUrung  Aecomendation] 
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7.  FINDING  : SHORTAGES  IN  MAINTENANCE  AUTHOR  I ZATIWS  DECRADE 

ARMOR  UNIT  READINESS  AND  COMBAT  CAPABILITY. 


DISCUSSION: 


RECaMMEWPATIOM 


The  development  of  the  Tank  Battalion  TOE  has  been  an 
evolutionary  process  conducted  under  almost  continuous 
pressure  to  reduce  manpower.  As  a result,  the  tank 
company  and  battalion  of  1977  have  fewer  personnel  than 
tank  units  in  1948  despite  equipment  of  vastly  increased 
complexity  and  capability.  Maintenance  personnel  are 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  Manpower  Authorization 
Criteria  (MACRIT)  contained  in  AR  570-2.  The  MACRIT 
is  based  on  old  engineering  estimates  unsubstantiated 
by  field  experience  It  indicates,  for  example,  that 
an  M113  personnel  carrier  requires  almost  as  many 
annual  maintenance  man-hours  (646)  as  a main  battle 
tank  (748)  and  more  tnan  a 155mm  SP  Howitzer  (633). 

The  MACRIT  includes  only  organizational  maintenance 
personnel  and  does  not  consider  ope .ator/crew  maintenance. 
As  a result  of  the  shortage  of  maintenance  manpower, 
tank  units  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  to  main- 
tain operational  readiness  rates.  These  include 
reducing  training  time  to  perform  additional  mainte- 
nance, massive  amounts  of  overtime  spent  in  the  motor 
pool,  and  inadequate  performance  of  quarterly  services. 

develop  cA.itzKia  thz  ixttocjxticn  oi  maJjitmancz 
pz/uonnzi  (MACRIT) . fnctude  cacr'  meUntenanez  mn-houA 
KzquxAzmznti  in  thz  MACRIT.  VzvzZop  impfiovzd  pKC- 
ezduAti  {ok  pKoviding  quaJU.{izd  meuntznanez  pZMonnzl 
to  oKmo  X lunjltb. 

{IntzKKzZatz^  waMi  iimiluA  iKAining  and  Logi^ticA 
Kzcormzndattom ) . 
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8^ FINDING : 


THE  IMPOP.TANC E OF  THE  PLL  CLERK'S  DL’TIES  WARRANTS 
ESTABLISHING  A HIGHER  CRAPE  FOR  PLL  POSITIONS  IN 
ARMOR  UNIT  TOE. 

DISCUSSION:  Current  authorization  documents  provide  for  skill 

level  1 PLL  Clerks  (£3  or  E4)  in  tank  units.  One 
PLL  Clerk  is  assigned  to  each  tank  company  and 
armored  cavalry  troop;  however,  there  is  no  super- 
visory position  in  this  MOS  (76D)  in  the  battalion 
or  squadron.  The  operation  of  the  repair  parts 
supply  system  is  an  exacting  and  complex  task,  and 
one  that  is  critical  to  the  operational  readiness 
of  the  unit.  The  Army  has  a huge  resource  invest- 
ment in  the  repair  parts  system  but  places  the 
entire  system  into  the  hands  of  a PFC  or  SP4  who 
initiates  the  requisition.  This  example  of  one 
functional  system  (personnel)  degrading  another 
(logistics)  can  be  rectified  by  increasing  the  grade 
level  of  the  PLL  Clerk.  The  impact  on  the  76D  MOS 
in  terms  of  sustainability  and  promotion-flow  is 


minimal  and  positive. 

Authorizations : 

Current 

Proposed 

76D10 

9100  (857.) 

8850  (817.) 

76D20 

li»00  (157.) 

1650  (197.) 

REC()MME.VPATI{?W:  Eitabtiih  tkz  cumo^  urUx  PLL  deAk'i  poiitior'i  a.t 

gfiade.  E5. 


{‘lnXi,iAzlcLt(Pi  with  iimltoA  Tn.(UnXng  and  Lcglitici 
'i&cormendation6) . 
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9.  FIK0INC:  RH?l’ IREMEXTS  FOR  ARMOR  OFFIC£F-£  AR£  NOT  NECESSARILY 

REFLECTED  IN  AJTHORIZATIQN  DOg'MENTS. 


DISCUSSION; 


RECOMMEVPATIOfJ; 


Duty  positions  at  corps  and  other  Intenrediate  head- 
quarters specify  requirements  for  officers  with 
functional  specialties.  Under  OFMS,  each  field  grade 
officer  has  two  specialties,  but  unless  the  headquar- 
ters authorization  document  specifically  requires 
the  12A-Armor  specialty,  the  assignment  of  an  armor 
officer  to  that  headquarters  in  his  secondary  speci- 
alty is  left  to  a matter  of  chance.  VII  Corps 
Headquarters,  for  example,  has  no  armor  officers  in 
the  grade  of  COL,  and  only  one  in  the  grade  of  LTC. 
Armor  officers  in  the  grades  of  COL  and  LTC  are  avail- 
able for  assignment  and  will  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  requirements;  however,  only  if  authorization 
documents  specifically  identify  the  armor  specialty 
will  a valid  requirement  exist. 

co^pi  he.adquuVLteM  a.iitho>U.zation  docume.nZi 
to  ctuuAe  that  A.iqLLVimznt!>  {jO>i  ctAmoK  CPL'a  and 
LTC'a  OAZ  ^xp^6^d  in  the.  documents. 
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The  training  of  Array  personnel  is  a dynamic  process 
in  which  virtually  every  Array  staff  agency  and  major 
command  participates.  Staff  responsibility  for 
training  is  split  between  ODCSPER,  for  the  classifi- 
cation system  and  individual  training,  and  ODCSOPS, 
for  collective  training.  TRAIXX:  is  responsible  for 
training  doctrine  and  institutional  training  while 
each  MACOM  has  responsibilities  for  implementing 
collective  and  certain  individual  training  programs. 

The  following  discussion  addresses  the  ODCSPER -related 
responsibi li ties . 

Enlisted  initial  entry  training  is  conducteo  in  one 
of  two  ways:  separate  basic  combat  training  (BCT)  and 

advanced  individual  trai.iing  (AIT);  or  one-station 
unit  training  (OSUT).  Where  training  is  other  than 
INITIAL  ENTRY  TRAINING  OSL'T,  assignment  to  an  AIT  is  made  by  MILPERCEN,  using 

information  provided  by  the  Army  Training  Center  (ATC) 
during  the  early  stages  of  BCT.  Initial  training  for 
officers  consists  of  attendance  at  a branch  officer 
basic  course  (OBC), 

The  development  of  enlisted  training  requirements 
requires  an  assessment  of  the  future  requirements 
(PERSACS)  and  the  composition  of  the  current  inventory 
(EMF).  The  system  which  performs  this  assessment  is 
the  Personnel  Inventory  Analysis  Model  (PIA  11).  The 
TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  output  from  PIA  11  is  combined  with  officer,  reserve 

component,  and  functional  training  requirements  to 
produce  the  Army  Program  for  Individual  Training 
(ARPRIN’T).  This  document  has  replaced  the  "White  Book" 
conference  and  is  an  automated  semiannual  directive 
from  HQDA  to  TRADOC. 

Improvements  are  needed  in  the  classification  and 
training  of  armor  officers  and  crewmen  to  ensure  they 
are  qualified  assets  when  assigned  to  a unit  from  the 
training  base  or  upon  reclassification.  The  following 
findings  address  these  improvements. 
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10.  FINDING: -.DISCRETE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  TRAINING  ARE  REQUIRED 
FOR  DIFFERENT  ARMOR  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND  CREW 
POSITIONS. 

ONE-STATIOK  UNIT  TRAINING  (OSL’T)  FOR  ARMOR 
CREWMEN  DOES  NOT  PRODL'CE  TANKERS  QI-'ALIFIED 
BY  DISCRETE  WEAPON  OR  PITY  POSITIC»<. 

ARMOR  OFFICER  BASIC  COURSE  (AOBC)  GRADUATES 
ARE  NOT  TECHNICALLY  Ql’ALIFIED  TO  BE  TANK 
COMM.V^DERS  OR  PLATOON  LEADERS. 


DISa’SSlON; 


$0^2 

ioAl  \sS! 


Figure  P-  10 


Initial  entry  armor  soldiers  may  be  assigned  to  three 
different  crewman  postions  on  five  different  vehicles 
(fig.  P-IO).  Most  skill  requirements  for  these  various 
duty  positions  are  unique  to  each  position;  the  over- 
lap between  skill  requirements  of  tank  drivers  and 
tank  gunners,  for  example,  is  relatively  small.  An 
even  greater  gap  in  skill  requirements  exists  between 
crewmen  on  different  types  of  vehicles.  The  current 
system  familiarizes  entry  level  soldiers  with  tanks, 
but  does  not  train  them  to  be  technically  proficient 
at  any  one  position.  Graduates  of  OSL’T  must  receive 
considerable  training  in  individual  skills  after  they 
are  assigned  to  units,  an  unacceptable  situation  for 
wartime  replacements. 

In  order  to  train  armor  soldiers  for  specific  crew 
positions,  the  classification  structure  must  be  changed 
to  allow  the  personnel  system  to  procure,  train,  and 
distribute  in  the  proper  quantities. 

A separate  enlisted  Career  Management  Field  (CMF)  is 
required  to  reduce  the  armor-infantry  MOS  crossover 
at  the  senior  NCO  level  caused  by  current  promotion 
policy  which  ot>erates  an  a "best -qual  if  ied  within  CMF" 
basis . 


Armor  platoon  leaders  must  be  more  than  leaders  on 
the  battlefield;  they  must  be  proficient  tank 
commanders.  Twenty  percent  of  the  tank  force 
firepower  is  provided  by  the  platoon  leader's  tank. 
Training  of  junior  officers  to  the  required  skill 
level  in  the  Armor  Officer  Basic  Course  (AOBC)  will 
require  a system-specific  approach.  The  officer 
classification  system  must  be  able  to  identify  the 
skills  of  the  officer  by  type  unit  and  by  type 
vehicle . 
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RECOM/itEVPAriOW.- 


.Eitabtiih  a hzpoJuUt.  coA£e.A.  mana^imeAt  ii^ld  ^o^ 
OAjncA.  cMimeA  and  oAmo^  ^conneUSiance  ip^cuiiLiti 
wfUdi  idzmU(iti  4pe.<U^c  ikitli  ion.  spcoiiic  po6i- 
tion6  o«  ducneXe.  tanla  and  othtn  anmontd  vehlcZet. 
Intnoduction  oi  ffU/,  anmon  C^Af  should  6e  coondU- 
aZzd  (oixk  thz  initjusJtion  locapow  4i/4tem-o^ertted 
tntAij  Vuu.ninQ  iJoA  annon  cAeimzyi. 

EAtabti6h  Sp^c^at^  Skitt  Idcntcileni  (SSI 'a! 
anmon  oHiceA  poi-iXion  -LdzntiiiaitLon  and  c.an^eA 
manaQi.me.nt..  Coondinote  the.in  intnoduction  ujiXh  the 
initiation  oi  weapon  iif6terr.-cLUcnzte  AOBC. 

LJ ntenneiateJi  with  iinitan  Tnaining  ne commendation) . 
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U.  FINDING;  MANASEWENT  DEFICIENCIES  IN  TRAINING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
HAVE  RESULTED  FROM  USlKG  ATPITIONAL  SKILL  IDENTIFIERS 
<ASI'S)  AND  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATION  IDENTIFIERS  (SQI'S) . 

DISCUSSION:  Training  requirements  for  AST's  are  not  developed 

through  the  PlA-ARPRINT  process--they  are  estimated. 
ASI-producing  courses  for  initial  entry  armor 
trainees  are  3-week  add-ons  to  OSUT.  ASl  distribution, 
particularly  R8  (Sheridan)  and  W1  (M60A2),  is  Ineffec- 
tive when  compared  with  three-digit  MOS  distribution. 
Initial  identification  and  retention  of  ASI  codes  in 
the  computerized  data  bases  is  difficult  to  accom- 
plish and  subject  to  high  error  rates. 

REC(}M((£'.MWTIc''V;  Claniti^u  cuxd  di&t/uhatz  a/moK  ik-iZZi  Zn  accordance 
with  (UlcAcZc  MOS. 
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12.  FINDING: 


A FORMAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IS  REQl’IREH  TO  DEVELOP 
TECHMCAL  PROriClENCY  IK  WOWCOHXISSICyfEi:  CTTICERS 
RBCLASSIFIED  FROM  OTHER  MQS‘S  INTO  ARHOR. 

DISCUSSION:  To  meet  requlrenents  for  tank  cofrimanders,  NCO's  from 

other  FCS's  have  been  reclassified  into  MOS  HE. 

This  program  represented  14  percent  of  armor  E5/E6 
operating  strength  In  FY76  and  has  been  accomplished 
without  sutticient  formal  training.  The  shortage 
ot  armor  NCO's  at  the  E5  and  E6  levels,  coupled 
with  increasing  future  requirements  for  tank 
commanders.  Indicate  further  reclassirlcation  pro- 
grams will  be  needed.  TTie  duties  of  the  tank  commander 
require  complete  technical  expertise  in  the  weapons 
system  which  is  not  being  accomplished  by  a quick  OJT 
period  In  unlts--the  present  qualifying  method. 

Fig.  P-11  highlights  the  disparity  in  tank  unit  exper- 
ience and  educatio.n  between  the  tank  commander  who 
has  "grown  up"  in  armor  units  and  the  NCO  reclassified 
into  MOS  HE  to  meet  the  shortage  of  tank  commanders. 

RECOi^W£SJVATlOSJ : Ve.\je^op  a couA^e  CfS  ■iJuiC'iucX^on  -to  pAov-cde.  tcdi- 

fUcaX  fyio^>C<Uenci/  (oa  NCO’ 6 Aecl^6-Ci<e.d  into  oAsnoA  M05. 

{1  nXiAAe.lrU.ti  wiXk  i-imiZoA  TAcUruu^g  AtcommendaXXon) . 
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Figure  P-  H 


13.  FlNPraC:  COMWNDERS  AT  BATTALIOK  ANP  COMPANY  LEVEL  REQUIRE 

TKAINDiC  IN  PERSONNEL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS  AKD 
PROCEDURES. 

DISCUSSION:  Personnel  inansgement  Instruction  is  not  a pre- 

requisite for  bcctalion  or  company  commanders 
ever,  through  these  comnisnaer  are  the  Army's 
personnel  managers  and  spend  a significant 
percentage  oi  their  time  dealing  with  personnel - 
related  issues. 

The  personnel  system  consists  of  a complex  array 
of  information  systems  and  operating  procedures 
which  are  established  and  described  by  numerous 
publications* frequently  changed,  and  not  well 
understood  outside  of  personnel  management  offices, 
Cocrmanders  have  a vital  role  in  all  functic*ts  of 
the  system,  but  few  new  cotrananders  understand  the 
system  or  their  responsibilities  within  it. 

Staff  assistance  is  provided  the  comnander  by  the 
adjutant,  the  personnel  services  SCO,  and  the 
senior  noncomnissicmed  officers  in  the  battalion. 
Except  for  the  PSNCO,  none  are  formally  trained 
in  the  personnel  system. 

Improvements  can  be  made  by  reexamining  the  per- 
sonnel system  training  at  officer  and  NCO  schools 
and  courses.  Special  instruction  or  training 
packages  should  be  made  available  to  and  mandatcry 
for  future  battalion  commanders  and  adjutants. 

Comanders  will  be  assisted  if  they  are  provided 
a Personnel  System  User's  Guide  which  clearly  and 
succinctly  describes  their  duties  and  options  as 
they  pertain  to  personnel  Mnagement,  Such  a guide, 
in  the  form  of  a DA  publication  should  be  designed 
as  a desk  top  reference  for  unit  cotwnanders  In  the 
same  manner  as  Field  Manual  27-1,  Legal  Guide  for 
Coptnander  s . 


xcCv.M‘irWvATIO.‘.':  Vz'Jzlo}}  a p».og\ar«  to  incAeoAe  the  l&vet  oi  knowledge 

oi  the  peAionnel  ujstem  In  baXtaZicn  and  eompamj 
tommndeA6 . 

[IntennelAteJ)  wiXii  iimiloA  Tna.<ning  Aecomrvndat^on] . 
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The  objective  of  the  distribution  function  ie  to 
provide  the  proper  nix  of  personnel  frotr  svAllsble 
Assets  to  fill  field  requireaents.  This  systea  is 
basicAlly  dependent  on  field  requisitions  to 
generate  requirements  for  assignment.  In  the  dis- 
tribution cycle,  there  are  three  critical  factors 
which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
system  (fig.  P-12): 

(1)  Properly  identified  and  timely  subnicr-d  require- 
ment by  units. 

(2)  Accuracy  of  the  authorizations  and  personnel 
inventory  data  bases. 

(3)  Support  at  all  command  levels  through  the  reduction 
of  diversions. 


©os5?ci(i0a\!fl®ia  ®cT8>'i?aca 


ocio^el 


7T\ 


Figure  P-12 

Officers  are  allocated  (o  major  conmands  and  activities 
by  apecialty  and  grade,  and  warrant  officers  by  HOS. 

In  the  grades  of  CPT-COL,  accountable  strength  by 
grade  is  subjectively  divided  into  thirds  (U/3  - H/3  - 
L/3).  After  subtracting  those  individuals  assigned 
CO  nominative  positions  (OSD,  JCS,  Attaches,  etc.), 

Che  remaining  officers,  by  category,  are  distributed 
equitably  throuphout  the  Army,  based  upon  the  Projected 
Requisitioning  ^nhorlty  (PRA). 


DlSTRISUTIOts'  PLANKING 


INITIAL  ASSIGNMENT 


SUBSEQUENT  ASSIGNMENTS 


An  enlisted  distribution  plan  is  prepared  monthly. 

It  reflects  the  current  enlisted  strength  of  each 
MACOM  and  division  and  their  forecasted  strength- 
status  8 CDonths  in  the  future.  Personnel  available 
during  the  period  ot  the  plan  are  allocated  to  each 
command  based  on  its  requirements  and  the  distribution 
objective  established  by  ODCSEER, 

AsKigruaent  instructions  for  each  trainee  art  generated 
by  qualification  and  aval labil its-  information  provided 
MILPERCEN  by  the  Army  Training  inters  (ATC's)  during 
the  first  weeV.  of  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT) 
or  seventh  week  of  One-Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT). 

The  sp>ecific  assignment  is  made  either  In  response  to 
an  enlistment  ceomitment  or  as  a result  of  a validated 
requisition  submitted  by  the  field. 

In  response  to  validated  requisitions  from  the  field, 
MILPERCEN  makes  assignments  of  personnel  to  fill 
projected  or  actual  vacancies  considering  such  factors 
as  availability  (eligibility),  individual  desires, 
and  priorities  established  by  DCSOPG  and  OCGPER.  An 
enlisted  Personnel  Deployment  and  Distribution  Manage- 
ment System  (PERDDIKS)  is  currently  under  development 
to  replace  the  existing  Centralized  Assignment  Pro- 
cedures (C^P  III)  System.  It  will  distribute  personnel 
to  the  field  based  on  requirements  determined  at  DA-level 
from  Hip  and  PERSACS  data.  In  effect,  a reversal  of 
the  current  system  that  depends  on  f ield-uenerated 
requirements . 

Officers  receive  assignments  in  essentially  the  saroe 
ni«^  er  as  enlisted  personnel.  An  additional  facto?, 
coi.oidered  by  MILPERCEH  in  making  officer  assignments 
is  the  actual  status  of  commands  in  relation  to  their 
projected  requisitioning  authority  (PRA),  a "fill" 
objective  for  each  command  that  allocates  available 
resources  on  a priority  basis. 

The  procedures  followed  in  the  distribution  of  arror 
officers  and  enlisted  men  are  identical  to  those  used 
for  all  MOS’s. 

Some  improvements  in  this  area  of  personnel  management 
are  required  so  the  armor  force  will  receive  the  right 
people  when  and  where  they  are  needed. 
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14.  FINDING:  NOT  ALL  SENIOR  NCQ'S  ASSIGNED  TO  ARMOR  BATTALIONS  ARE 

BRANCH -QUALIFIED. 


DISCUSSION:  Since  1973,  20  percent  of  the  E7's  selected  for  pro- 

motion and  assigned  as  armor  first  sergeants  have  been 
from  other  than  MOS  HE.  Battalion  commanders  decry 
this  situation  which  places  nonbranch-qualified  NCO's 
in  senior  enlisted  leadership  positions,  especially  in 
the  CABL  environment  where  first  seigeants  are  expected 
to  be  trainers. 

An  EMF  query  in  early  January  1977  of  37  tank/cavalry 
battalion  command  sergeants  major  indicated  that  14 
CSM's  had  prior  armor  experience,  13  did  not,  and  10 
had  blank  entries.  A breakout  by  MOS  of  the  CSM's 
with  other  than  armor  experience  is  as  follows: 


Radio  Teletype  Operator  (05C)  2 
Infantryman  (IIB)  2 
Combat  Engineer  Senior  Sergeant  (122)  2 
Transporation  Senior  Sergeant  (642)  1 
Legal  Clerk  (71D)  3 
Intelligence  Analyst  (96B) 

Total  13 


RECOMMFVPATION;  Assign  vniy  branch.- quaJU^^zd  command  szAgeanti  majpA. 

iCSM'al  and  6eAgzanX6  to  oAmoA  hattaJLioml 

CAPolny  iquadAon6 . 

IJyitzAAzZcUzi  ictth  iimiloA  TAotntng  Aecornmendottcm)  . 
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15.  FINDING:  A.  PROCRAM  IS  KEEDED  TO  MAKAGE  IHE  ASSIGNMENT.  CLASSIFI- 

CATION, AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMOR  SOLDIERS  IN'  A SPACE- LM BALANCED 
ENVIRONHEKT . ESPECIALLY  H60A2  AND  H551  CREWMEN. 

DISCUSSION:  Implementation  of  an  armor  career  management  field  (CMF) 

will  highlight  a space-imbalance  problem  which  currently 
is  disguised  by  having  a single  MOS  <11E)  for, all  differ- 
ent tank  weapons  systems.  For  example,  under  the  armor  CMF, 
the  M60A2  weapon  system  will  consist  of  two  M05's--one 
for  the  gunner/loader  and  one  for  the  driver.  Currently, 
there  are  six  K60A2  battalions  in  &irope  and  one  in 
CONUS  (fig.  P-13).  To  determine  the  number  of  spaces 
required  in  CONUS  and  Djrope  to  ensure  a 24-montCi  and 
36-month  tour  respectively,  personnel  managers  use  the 
following  formula; 


2/3  long  tour  + 2 short  tour  = CONUS  Sustaining  Base 


This  formula  shows  that  CONUS  requires  approximately 
1,004  llE(wi)  spaces  rather  than  the  current  251  spaces. 

This  situation  will  adversely  impact  on  morale  and  reenlist- 
ments unless  positive  steps  are  initiated.  Procedures 
fox  assigning  by  secondary  MOS,  or  some  other  refinement 
to  the  current  distribution  process,  will  be  needed.  Fur- 
ther, a means  for  assessing  the  true  cost  of  an  Imbalance 
in  weapons  systems  needs  to  be  developed  in  terms  of  either 
degradation  in  readiness,  or  in  transition  training  required. 

Initial  equipment  fielding  decisions  should  address  these 
costs. 


REC())(MEWPATTOW:  Oeue-fcp  aJtteJuvoJtivz  meJjnodi  ^OH.  manag-ing  ipace-'i/nbaZanced 
MOS/ASI.  EstahtUh  a.  positive.  dzcZsZon-it^p  iofi  pz^onmi 
fieacUm^i  input  to  the  equipment  deployment  decision 
pAOceii , 

[1  nteAM.elate^  viith  iimiloA.  TAoining  Aecormendation) . 


M60A2  Distribution 


Figure  P-13 
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.16.  FISDIKG: 


DISa’SSION; 


^COmE^JVATJQhl; 


ENLISTED  ASSIGNMENT  INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  NOT  VALIDATED 
BY  THE  LOSING  COMMAND  PRIOR  TO  BEING  ISSUED  BY 
MILPERCEK. 

Assignment  nominations  which  have  been  approved  by 
MILPERCEIN  MOS  managers  are  transmitted  to  both 
the  gaining  and  losing  commands  simultaneously.  The 
losing  command  is  responsible  for  verifying  the 
individual's  qualifications  and  eligibility.  In 
theory,  this  CAP  111  program  should  work  almost  per- 
fectly, especially  if  relatively  few  individual 
qualifications  turn  out  to  be  other  than  represented 
on  the  EMF.  However,  there  are  numerous  errors  in 
the  data  base,  which  manifest  themselves  in  a high 
number  of  erroneous  assignment  instructions  to  USAREDR 

Uodi^Lf  thz  CAP  111  iyitzrn  to  dzta^  tAaninctting  oii-ign 
rmnt  initfLiicXioni  unttt  the.  a.i,itgnment  heu  been 
(ied  by  the  losing  camvind. 


BLCT  /i’  fiSiH  ^r-'- 

LJi 


e ly,  M ••ouiftiTH>4 now  If/ 

III  •inAoiwmi  »iow  ujj 

J!  W •§«#*#»•*•»•  «••«*«•«*  Wi«<l  ///, 

^ I Mf  ^A/y 

I 

XAV'LX  •IOUi«iTtOM  MB  BinBBBBtBt  «lBM 


Btuut  n 1«  S.  •«•  II  ■ 

Figure  P-lA 


17.  finding:  the  PERSOKNEL  HANAGEMENf  SYSTEM  IS  ORCAN'IZED  FOR 

PEACETIME  EFFICIENCV,  NOT  WARTIME  EFFECTIVENESS; 
IT  UCKS  A WARTIME  REPLACEMENT  SYSTEM. 


ovei^i-ofioeo 

COf^PON£NT‘^.,.iAC>^  r/PA/y/A'a 

£9u!^^f£Ar.  ..  SOf^rtO/i>££ 
\/ULn£i^AtUtrv...  CP i^A>?eKjMtee‘ 
fiCL(Ct£^...  ILL.  C£FtL/eO 

SO£TU>Ai^e  e^J  £i!)UUifAt£i^r,. . 

Nor  soiTAff^NSLe 

fi£oeenuife^,..  o/ppeAe/vr  AenoeeN 
Aes  ec*4A  -My  Acrii^e /iamy 

Sa.fte  *>»tnnte  */,«  !e>^F££eNee 
PZ-Jf  ffg  tZT-7 

Figure  P-15 


DISCUSSION:  The  Army's  peacetime  assignment-replaceir.ent  system  Is 

~ designed  to  provide  individual  leplacements  to 

JlBililJlAAllrl'a&i  units  worldwide  in  response  to  requisitions. 

Assignments  to  Furope  for  grades  lA  and  below 
are  made  to  the  2lst  Replacement  Jiallaliori. 

/ AYk!  rPA/MM/’  ..dvance  •'pinpoint"  assignments  are  made  for  E5 

“ and  above  to  units  prior  to  their  incountry 

arrival.  During  wartime,  a "push"  replacement 
WAAf  system  will  be  employed  initially  to  bring  the 

com-mands  up  to  strength.  It  will  be  followed 
by  HQDA-estimates  and  field  requisitions  to 
maintain  strength  in  the  commands.  All  assign- 
inents  would  be  initially  to  the  theater  for 
further  allocation  to  units  (fig.  P-IA). 

<S£rwe'£z(  current  USAREUR  organization  for  personnel 

administration  was  developed  under  the  region- 
alized Personnel  Services  and  Support  (PSS) 

'ce  concept.  In  this  concept,  Area  and  Regional 

Personnel  Centers  ihVC)  and  (RPC)  provide 
support  to  divisional  and  nondivisional  units 
on  a regional  basis.  This  purpose  is  to 
providf  "one-stop”  scrvi  c:.  to  the  soldier. 

This  system  provides  ettective  peacetime  services 
to  the  soldier  but  lacks  a transition  plan  for 
wartime . 


ADP  systems  which  support  personnel  management 
follow  the  same  "peacetime  eftlciency"  pattern. 
Significant  shortfalls  in  functional  policies  and 
associated  ADP  systems  (fig.  P-15)  preclude  etfective 
operation  during  general  war  or  mobilization. 

R£C()H'IEVPAT1^V:  Pewe/op  a.  (DoaXatv.  AeptcLC-tme/it  iyitm. 

{'I’lte.itA.eXatu  uiiXh  LimiloK  Log-UticL  AtcommendoXtcnl . 
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Figure  P-16 


18.  FINDING:  LIEERAL  SUBSTITUTION  RULES  HAVE  DISGUISED  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  MO?  AND  SKILL  LEVEL  MISMATCH. 

DISCUSSION:  A soldier  Is  considered  to  be  properly  utilized  when 

working  in  his  ?MOS,  SMOSi  AMOS,  substitutable  MOS  or 
career  progression  MOS , or  in  an  CJT-status.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  these  broad  utilization  rules  and 
fewer  MOS's  (a  goal  of  EPMS)  has  been  a personnel 
management  boon  but  a hardship  for  the  soldier.  Grade 
substitution  rules  allow  soldiers  to  serve  in  positions 
authorized  two  higher  grades  {E5  for  E7)  in  their 
primary  MOS  or  one  grade  higher  in  a substitutable 
MOS.  AR  611-201,  Enlisted  Career  Management  Fields 
and  Military  Occupational  Specialties,  states  that 
MOS  63C  ( Track  Vehicle  Mechanic)  is  substitutable 
with  MOS  63B  (Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic),  MOS  63G  (Fuel 
and  Electrical  Systems  Repairman),  and  MOS  63H  (Auto- 
motive Repairman).  This ‘policy  allows  the  system  to 
provide  an  E6  63H  to  a tank  unit  requiring  an  E7  63C 
Motor  Sergeant  (fig.  P-i6);  an  assignment  which  should 
be  made  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  and 
which  should  be  reflected  as  an  MOS  mismatch. 

RECOMMEWAnON;  Aub&titiLtuOK  Jir.  oAmofi  and  mcuntenance 

nos  to  1 ikitt  ItvzZ  ioK  nos  "match,"  HutAtct  WOS 
iabitetatiofu  in  ejitiitcd  oiiignmerjt',  to  tank  battation4 

{InteAie/atc^  uiith  ^imitoA.  Logiitia  Aecoimendation) , 
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19.  FINDING: 


\ DISCUSSION: 

I ■ 

V 


RECOmEWATlOSJ : 


a 


THERE  IS  A SHORTAGE  OF  INSTRUCTOR  TANK  COMMANDERS 
(GRADE  E6i  AT  THE  ARMOR  TRAINING  CENTER. 


Currently,  the  Armor  Training  Center  is  short  219 
armor  NCO's  in  grade  E6,  117  of  these  are  instructor 
tank  commander  positions.  In  order  to  partially  fill 
this  shortage,  the  Center  holds  some  of  the  top  grad- 
uates in  each  class  to  act  as  tank  commander-instruc- 
tors for  succeeding  classes.  Each  holdover  tank  com- 
mander trains  18  armor  trainees  in  each  class.  During 
the  last  year,  the  average  number  of  holdovers  has 
been  55;  the  current  number  is  63.  Out  of  an  average 
cycle-strength  of  270C  trainees,  990  are  trained  by- 
holdovers.  This  situation  guarantees  less  than  effec- 
tive initial  entry  training  for  over  one-third  of  the 
Center's  yearly  output. 

Improving  the  technical  proficiency  of  OSUT  graduates 
by  training  them  by  position  and  specific  weapon 
system  requires  sufficient  qualified  instructors. 

The  current  situation  where  over  one-third  of  the 
trainees  are  trained  by  recent  graduates  must  be 
corrected. 

the  A.zqaOie.d  numbeA  oi  E6  ZiutA.ucto\  tank 
commanded  to  thz  hmoK  CertteA  and  maintain  thz.m  at 
{fUJUi  itmngth  on  a pfUofUty  boiis . 

n nteAAe.iata  with  AimitoA.  T^iaining  Aecommendaticn)  . 
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Figure  P-1  7 

The  objective  of  the  sustainment  function  is  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  career  force  to  best  nteet 
the  readiness  requirements  of  the  Army  in  the  field. 
It  consists  of  the  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  the  utilisation,  discipline,  morale,  and 
welfare  of  the  soldier.  The  focal  point  for  enlisted 
sustainment  policies  and  programs  is  the  Enlisted 
Force  Hanagement  Plan  (EFMP),  which  provides  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  goals  for  the  Army  for  the 
period  FY73-FY82.  Although  several  important  pro- 
grams have  been  implemented  as  part  of  the  CFH^ 
such  as  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Hanagement  System 
(EPHS)  and  Years-of -Service  (YOS)  Hanagement,  several 
deficiencies  have  been  uncovered  in  this  functional 
area  which  impact  on  the  tank  force. 
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20.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


RECOMMEWPATION: 


TANK  CREW  IURBULE»CE  DtSiUOES  ARMOR  UNIT  COMBAT 
READINESS:  VERTICAL  PROGRESSION  (GRADE  HATCHED  TO 
CREW  POSITION)  CONTRIBUTES  TO  UNIT/CREW  TURBULENCE. 

Turbulence  Is  a product  of  both  external  and  internal 
factors.  Externally^  the  individual  replacement 
system  and  centralized  promotions  contribute  to  tanV 
crew  turbulence  while  internally,  within  the  battalion, 
position  changes,  because  of  promotions  and  unpro- 
gramed losses,  also  cause  turbulence.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  these  factors  is  to  destabilize  the  tank 
crew--a  fighting  team  whose  proficiency  is  dependent 
upon  crew  training  and  teamwork. 

Modify  Che  tojik  uivit  TOE  to  pfiovldz  pnosnziAlon  to 
gfiadz  E5  Ca  any  Conh  cA.m  position. 

[Intwie.tatu  with  hijrJitaK  TfuUyujig  Ke.conm.ndation] . 
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21,  FINT>ING:  CURRey?  TAf’K  UKI7  TABlFS  OF  ORGANISATION  AND  BOUIFMEKT 

(TOE)  SPECIFY  THE  CUKKER  POSITION  AS  AN  KCO  (SERCEANT 
E5)  POSITION.  TO  PilQHOTE  AN  ARMOR  EA,  COMMANDERS  MUST 
PROMOTE  TO  SERGE#\KT. 

DISCUSSION:  This  finding  pertains  to  the  shortage  of  authorized 

£5  gunners  in  the  tank  force  despite  the  existence 
of  a large  pool  of  £4's  who  meet  tioe>in>grade 
criteria  for  promotion.  Connanders  in  the  field  hesi- 
tate to  promote  a soldier  who  is  technically  proficient 
and  otherwise  qualified  to  perform  as  gunner,  but  who 
lacks  the  leadership  and  maturity  expected  of  a noncom- 
missioned officer.  A viable  alternative  %K>uld  be  the 
option  to  promote  deserving  soxdiers  to  specialist 
five  and  award  the  NCO  designation  when  warranted. 

RECOlWEWpATIOW Conduct  a le.eutihiJLUty  0|f  a.  poticy  changz  uti-ich 
would  enable  a/unon  uklt  cormoAdefu  to  pfwmote  tank 
QunneA/dA^veM  to  gfiade  ES  06  eltheA  6peclalut6  o^ 
6eAgeanti.  Vesignate  a peAcentage  the  poiltlom  06 
ipeciallit  peAAutted. 
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22.  FINDING: 
DISCUSSION: 


RECcHtMEWPATIOW  : 


VISt’>X  Ag’lTY  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  RETENTION  OF  ARMOR 
CREWKEK  ARF.  NOT  AS  RIGID  AS  THOSE  FOR  ENLIST>1ENT. 

Physical  standards  for  the  visual  acuity  of  armor 
crewmen  require  an  eye  profile  of  1 at  initial  entry 
into  the  Amy.  This  standard  is  not  maintained  during 
the  crewman's  career,  as  it  is  easily  waived  by  com- 
manders at  reenlistment  points. 

The  capability  to  acquire  targets  and  adjust  fire  is 
a critical  requirement  for  armor  crewmen,  especially 
for  the  tank  coini-ander . A test  perrorroed  by  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  California  high- 
lighted the  direct  relationship  which  exists  between 
visual  acuity  and  target  acquisition  time.  It  sug- 
gests that  a cre%mian  with  20/20  eyesight  will  identify 
armor  targets  at  1200  meters  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  crewmen  with  20/30  vision. 

Vcvtlop  viiiuit  CLcalty  ^tandoAdi  ba^td  on  tnftgzX  acqiU- 
iition  peAiofim.n.cz  (oa.  OAmoA  oJieivnntnl 

OiiiCZAi . 
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23.  FIMDIMC; 
DISCUSSION; 

^COmENVmON: 


THE&E  IS  A REQUIREMENT  FOR  AM  OPERATIONAL  UNIFORM 
FOR  armor  CREWt-lQI. 


This  finding  addresses  two  distinct  aspects  of  an 
armor  uniform.  The  first  Is  safety.  As  the  Mid- 
east  War  demonstrated,  armor  crewmen  are  subject 
to  a high  number  of  burn  injuries  and  require  pro- 
tective clothing,  such  as  the  NOMEX  now  Issued  to 
Army  aviators.  The  second  factor  is  ease  of 
operation.  The  standard  issue  load-bearing  equip- 
ment provided  under  CTA  50-900  Is  not  compatlblr 
with  a crewman's  duties  in  and  around  the  tank. 

Oeue/op  a pn.ogftam  io\  zanlij  pfiocwitmtnt  and  dU- 
t^buX<.on  0^  a ■ta.nke/i’s 
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24.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


RECOMMEVPATIW: 


RECLASSIFICATION  AT  Efe  LEVEL  IS  DISRUPTIVE.  LOWERS 
MORALE.  AND  PRODUCES  A TANK  COMMANDER  WITH  LIMITED 
EXPERIENCE. 

When  soldiers  are  promoted  to  grade  E6,  they  achieve 
a major  leadership  role  in  their  area  of  expertise. 

If  force -structure  changes  or  ocher  reasons  cause 
their  skills  to  no  longer  be  needed,  they  are  reclas- 
sified. This  action  normally  causes  a delicate 
leadership  problem.  Not  only  do  they  naturally  resist 
and  resent  the  change,  but  they  also  face  an  uncertain 
future  because  there  is  no  program  to  provide  then  with 
formal  schooling  in  their  new  MOS.  The  current  OJE/OJT 
in  units  is  not  uniform  and  does  not  produce  a confident, 
technically  competent  tank  commander.  Reclassification 
of  soldiers  at  the  E5  level  will  be  less  disruptive 
and  produce  better  armor  noncommissioned  leadership. 
Projections  of  E6  requirements  and  inventories  can  be 
made  sufficiently  early  to  allow  reclassification  at 
grade  E5. 

When  fLe.cJLa6iiiic.atyion  -c*  tiniX  thJx  actton 

to  tkz  E5  QfUide.  Eeuei. 

(lnteMe.tateJ>  ic-ith  i-imihvi  TAoXning  Aeccmmencfatcon) . 
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25.  FINDING: 


DlSa'SSION: 


FUTURE  RBDI'IREHENIS  FOR  ARMOR  CKEVMEN  CANNOT  BE 
ACCURATELY  PglERMlNED  BEC/uJ'SE  AR-"  ^ HOS  CONTINUATION- 
RATES  HAVE  NOT  BEP^  DEVEIOPED. 

One  of  the  tools  used  by  personnel  managers  in 
analyzing  the  current  status  of  a CMF/MOS  is  Army-wide 
continuation  rates.  Continuation  rates  are  factors 
which  describe  or  predict  how  many  soldiers  in  a 
certain  year-group  will  remain  in  the  Army  (or  in  the 
HOS)  1 year  later.  These  Army-wide  rates  fail  to 
present  an  accurate  picture  ot  the  projected  strength 
status  ot  on  armor  MOS.  To  Improve  the  analysis 
capability,  personnel  managers  must  develop,  and 
revise,  continuatiori  rates  by  MOS. 


KECOmEUVATIOM : 


VtJteAmim  MOS  conCijiueutLon  fuUzi  ^on.  a.vno>i  cAmrx-n. 


oso, 

fiSO,  I 

T) 

POt.1  CiCS 


No  issues  in  this  process  have  been  Identified  which  adversely  iroacL 
specifi'aily  on  the  tank  force.  It  is  included  here  merely  to  n-nkH  the 
analysis  or  the  personnel  subsystem  complete. 


A number  of  personnel  nanagement  eystem  deficiencies  have  been 
identified  Which  Uo  not  rertaln  to  any  single  functio.ial  area. 

These  deficiencies  which  imp-ct  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
tank  force  also  have  Army-wide  management  iirplicatioi  s. 

2j.  FINDING:  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTHJi  LACKS  A WEAPON -SYSTEM 

ORIENTATION. 

DISCUSSION;  Department  of  the  Army  personnel  managers  focus  on 
Army-wide  strength  levels  and  overall  HOS  balance. 
Their  objective  is  to  protide  personnel  to  fill 
requisitions,  not  units.  The  mission  of  assigning 
soldit.s  to  authorized  duty  positions  commensurate 
with  their  MOS  is  the  responsibility  of  the  field 
commanders. 
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Commanders,  however,  have  no  control  ever 
the  resources  they  receive,  and  no  central 
point  with  whom  to  comm.’.nicate  a*^  DA.  Each 
enlisted  MOS  and  ufftcei  specialty  has  a 
different  manager --weapons  syste/is  have  no 
managers.  An  example  of  the  problems  this 
Situation  c.;'i  create  occurred  whe,i  MOS  63C 
wa.'^  overstrength  Ai.tiy-wide,  but  critically 
short  at  Fort  Hood.  There,  an  NCO  was 
reclassified  from  HOS  63C  (tracked  veh-*cle 
mechanic)  into  armP.,  even  though  arincr 
was  cverstrength  and  63C  understrength  at 
the  installation.  The  lack  of  a centralized 
personnel  weapon  system  orientation  results 
in  policies  and  actions  which  suboptimize 
personnel  processes  without  considiring  the 
impact  on  the  «jeapon  system.  This  discon- 
nect between  pe.sonnel  management  and  the 
weapon  system  degrades  the  ermbat  capability 
of  the  force  in  the  field. 


Figure  F-19  Equally  i .iporlanl  is  the  requirement  that  personnel 

management  for  a weapons  system  must  ccmplement  and 
mesh  with  the  other  management  systems  which  support 
the  weapon.  A communicatio.ns  and  control  network  must 
b(  established  between  the  various  functional  marage- 
ment  systems  to  focus  and  integrate  cne  processes  of 
these  systems  into  a coordinated  weapons-s /stem  approach. 
A typical  management  office  might  take  the  form  en- 
visioned in  fig.  P-19. 


^COhii'E'^VATlC^ : OngcrUze  a.  tar,K  mojmgei^ztvt  of  f-ice  ipeue  'inei;  wj\thijt 

WI'l^EPCEW,  CPCSPE5.  end  setected  WACOM. 

llnXeiAelaXeA  iciC/i  iimZz,r  Logiitia  a'ld  Monapcmcff 
necontnendaXioni ) . 
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27,  FINDING;  ARMOR  BATTALION  READINESS  REPORTS  ARE  NOT  CONSIDERED 
IN  MAKING  ARMOR  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNMENTS. 

DISCUSSION:  The  data  reported  in  accordance  with  AR  220-1  does 

not  provide  information  by  grade  on  MOS-shortages  in 
determining  personnel  readiness.  In  addition,  this 
report  is  not  forwarded  to  HQDA  but  combined  statis- 
tically with  otner  division  units.  Under  this  exist- 
ing system,  personnel  managers  receive  no  feedback 
which  would  permit  exceptional  management  techniques 
to  correct  problems  with  readiness  implications. 

fjfCdMMEWPATrOW:  oAmoA  unit  peAionmt  6tcitui  in  unit  ncadintsA 

mpont6  by  4-digit  MOS;  battaiion  luvtl  fitpcntt, 

at  t>A-£cue£. 

{IntzyVmiattt  with  sirriloA  Tfutining  fie.c.omrmndation) . 
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28.  FINDING: 
DISCUSSICW: 


KECOmEK'VATJOtJ: 


THERE  IS  NO  INTEGRATED  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS  CAPABILITY 
WITHIN  THE  PERSONNEL  MjWAGPiENT  SYSTEM. 

Although  &n  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  a personnel 
management  program  upon  the  rest  of  the  personnel 
system  is  accomplished  whene'^er  an  issue  is  surfaced 
or  problem  occurs,  the  personnel  management  community 
lacks  a systematic  review  and  analysis  capability. 

The  conflicting  impacts  of  recruiting,  reclassification, 
retention,  and  tour  lengths  are  not  assessed  in  a 
methodical,  periodic  briefing  for  executive  committee 
members.  In  one  functional  area,  the  monthly  enlisted 
distribution  briefing  serves  as  a forum  for  review  and 
analysis  while  ad  hoc  policy  committees  address  some 
others.  There  is,  however,  no  vehicle  or  process  to 
bring  them  together  or  provide  functional  comparisons 
or  feedback. 

Peue^op  a capahitity  to  txjaJLmtz  thz  impact  ol  conitict- 
ing  pcMonncZ  manage.rr.znt  fM>gaam&  and  integrate  exist- 
ing iyitemi . 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Personnel  management  is  functionally  oriented;  its  orgenizar ion«  goals^ 
and  procedures  are  separated  by  function  for  efficiency  and  managability. 
This  approach  applies  the  same  level  of  management  Intensity  to  all  units 
and  systems  throughout  the  Army.  It  works  reasonably  well. 

Some  weapons  systems,  however,  are  more  sensitive  to  minor  fluctuations  In 
the  personnel  system  than  others  — the  tank  weapons  system  Is  one  of 
these.  Because  of  the  structure  of  its  crews  and  because  it  is  a capital 
intensive  system,  an  in^erfectly  functioning  personnel  system  degrades  the 
combat  capability  of  the  tank  out  of  proportion  with  the  actual  number 
of  people  Involved.  To  extract  the  full  potential  of  the  tank  hardware, 
manpower  must  be  precisely  managed.  Standards  and  measurements  must  be 
applied  to  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  tank  unit,  not  the  functional 
effectiveness  of  personnel  management.  Feedback  and  control  mechanisms 
are  required  to  fine-tune  the  various  personnel  system  processes  as  they 
apply  to  the  tank  force. 

Innovations  and  improvements  in  the  personnel  system  will  have  full  impact 
in  the  tank  force  only  if  they  are  closely  integrated  with  the  proposed 
improvements  in  the  training  and  logistics  systems.  A total  weapons 
system  approach  Is  essential  in  order  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from 
personnel  recommendations. 
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DEFINITIONS 


ACRONYMS 


ACT  - Automated  Control  of  Iralnees  System-  A system  which  collects 
dat;  o enlisted  trainees  during  the  first  week  of  basic  train- 
im  a.ic  It  a prescribed  time  generates  a renter  of  available 
tri  'i.i'r  for  assignment  which  is  coordinated  with  CAP  Til. 

ARPRINT  • Army  ProKram  for  Individual  Training.  A document  which  contains 
all  training  requirements  officer  and  enlisted  (Army),  Active 
and  Reserve  components,  other  Services,  foreign  nationals  and 
civilian,  for  all  MOS  and  functional  Army  training  courses. 

ASI  - Additional  Skill  Identifiers.  The  ASI  is  Identified  by  a two- 

digit  code,  a letter  and  a number,  and  identify  specialized  skills 
that  are  closely  related  to  and  are  in  addition  to  those  required 
by  the  MOS/ SSI.' 

CAP  111  - Centralized  Assignment  Procedures  111.  An  automated  nomination/ 
assignment  system  which  compares  the  qualitative  requirements  as 
recorded  on  requisitions  against  available  assets  resulting  in  a 
selection/assignment. 

COMPLIP  - (kimparison  of  Manpower  Programs  Using  Linear  Programming.  Called 
the  manpower  program,  is  produced  monthly  and  is  the  personnel 
document  fo»-  the  Military  Appropriation,  Army  Budget,  the  Five-Year 
Defens*’  Plan,  Program  Objective  Memorandum  and  also  determines 
recruiting  objectives  for  the  Army. 

CONAF  - Conceptual  Design  cf  the  Army  in  the  Field.  A planning  model  which 
designs  and  analyzes  theater  forces  constrained  by  cost. 

DAMPL  - DA  Master  Priority  List.  Prepared  annually  'ind  displays  major 

commands,  activities  and  units  in  a relative  order  which  determines 
priorities  for  the  allocation  of  resources. 


ED?  - Expeditious  Discharge  Program.  Personnel  management  program  to 
eliminate  nonperformers  In  units  from  6 to  36  months  service. 

EMF  - Enlisted  Master  File.  A centralized  data  bank  containing  personnel 
information  on  the  current  inventory  of  the  Active  Arruy  enlisted 
force. 


EPMS  - Enlisted  Pu.-connel  Management  System.  Current  system  for  the  pro 
fessiona^  developnent  of  the  enlisted  soldiers.  Key  features  of 
this  system  Include: 


- Standardized  skill  level/grade  relationship. 

- (Qualification  tests  as  a prerequisite  for  promotion  to 

the  next  higher  grade. 

- Five  levels  of  training/b&sic  combat  training  plus  four 

levels  of  NCOES. 
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ACROir/MS 


FAS  - Forces  Accounting  Syatem.  An  automated  multiple  force  system 
which  lists  current  and  programmed  units  in  the  Army  and  its 
associated  aggiegate  strength  (officer,  warrant  officer,  enlisted). 

MACRIT  - Manpower  Authorization  Criteria.  The  number  of  direct  workers 
required  to  effectively  perform  a specified  work  activity. 

MTOE  - Modification  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment.  A modified 
TOE  to  meet  specific  operational  requirements. 

OPMS  - Officer  Personnel  Management  System.  The  current  system  for  the 
professional  development  and  utilization  of  commissioned  officers 
in  all  branches  except  Medical  Department,  Judge  Advocate  Generals' 
Corps  and  The  Chaplain  Corps.  Xey  elements  include: 

- Dual  specialty  development  of  officers. 

• Revised  promotion  procedures  to  emphasize  the  Army's 
need  for  officers  of  varying  background  and  career 
patterns. 

- Centralized  selection  of  brigade  and  battalion  level 

commanders. 

PBG  - groeram  Budget  Guidance.  Document  prepared  for  each  MACCW  and 

separate  activity  that  provides  resource  guidance  for  the  upcoming 
budget  cycle  to  Include  tentative  funding  and  manpower  levels. 

PERDDIMS  - Personnel  Deployment  & Distribution  Management  System.  This  pro- 
posed system  will  eliminate  the  current  system  of  requisitioning  for 
military  personnel.  Personnel  requirements  will  be  determined  for 
all  units  by  grade/skill  based  on  the  difference  between  authori- 
zations and  assets. 

PERSACS  - Personnel  SACS.  A subsystem  of  the  SACS  which  contains  current 
ano  projected  authorizations  by  grade/MOS. 

PPM  - Personnel  Priority  Model . Used  in  CAP  III  to  assist  distribution 

of  MOS  shortages  in  accordance  with  unit's  relative  order  of  priority. 

PIA  11  - Personnel  Inventory  Analysis  Model.  An  automated  data  processing 
model  which  computes  HOS-trainlng  requirements. 

PRA  - Projected  Reguialtlonlng  Authority.  Requisitioning  authority  for 
officers  based  upon  DA  established  priorities,  requirements  and 
assets. 

request  - Automated  Recruit  Quota  System.  A national  telecommunications 

network  capable  of  providing  users  simultaneous  access  to  a common 
data  bank  containing  the  annual  Active  Army  and  Reserve  components 
training  programs. 
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ACRONYMS 


SACS  - Structure  and  Composition  System.  An  autOMted  system  which 
aggregates  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  details  of  a 
structured  force. 

9GA  - Standards  of  Grade  .Vithorizations.  Provisions  for  determining 

the  grades  that  can  be  authr rized  for  positions  classified  in  an  HOS. 

SIDPERS  - Standard  Installation/Division  Personnel  System.  A worldwide 

Dulticomnand  standard  military  personnel  accounting,  reporting, 
and  management  system. 

SQl  - Special  Qualification  Identifiers.  The  SQI  is  identified  as  a 

letter  and  is  used  with  any  MOS  to  identify  special  requirements 
of  certain  positions  and  special  qualifications  of  personnel  who 
are  capable  of  filling  such  positions.  &camples  are  P-Parachutlst , 
M-Flrst  Sergeant. 

SSI  - Specialty  Skill  Identifier.  Three  characters  (two  digits  and  one 

letter)  which  are  used  to  identify  the  specialty  skill  requirements 
of  a position  and  specialty  skill  qualifications  of  officers. 

TAADS  - The  Army  Authorization  Documents  System.  TAADS  is  an  automated 
system  for  developing  and  documenting  organizational  structures, 
requirements^  and  authorizations  of  personnel  by  g.-ade/MOS/unit 
and  equipment  necessary  to  support  the  assigned  missions  of  Army 
units.  Final  product  Is  the  unit's  authorization  documents 
(MTOE/TDA) . 

TDP  - Trainee  Discharge  Program.  A personnel  management  program  to 

enable  commanders  to  eliminate  nonperformers  in  training  status 
with  up  to  6 months  service, 

TDA  - Tables  of  Distribution  and  Allowances.  An  organization  established 
to  perform  a specific  mission.  General  requirements:  part  of  the 

fixed  support  establishment,  subject  to  fluctuation,  includes 
civilian  personnel  and  there  is  no  existing  TOE  which  can  be 
adapted  to  the  required  organization. 

TOE  - Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment.  DA  approved  tables  of 
organization  and  equipment  for  each  type  of  unit. 

KEY  TERMS 

Career  Management  Field.  A manageable  grouping  of  related  MOS's  that 
provides  visible  and  logical  progression  to  grade  E9. 

Career  Soldier.  A soldier  who  has  3 or  more  years  of  active  Federal  service. 
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KEY  TERMS 


End  Strength.  The-totil  number  of  people  (officer,  warrant  officer, 
enlisted)  who  may  be  on  the  active  Army  tolls  as  of  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

first  Termer.  A soldier  who  has  less  than  3 years  of  active  Federal 
service. 

Force  Developinent  Management  Information  System,  (kimprises  subsystems 

containing  force  and  authorization  data  which  can  be  selectively 
manipulated  and  displayed  to  facilitate  management  decisions. 

Man-year.  A man-year  represents  one  individual  in  the  Army  for  a full 
12  months. 

Obiectlve  Enlisted  Force.  A steady-state,  synthetic,  distribution  of 
soldiers  by  grade  and  years -of -service  Chat  contains  suitable, 
feasible,  and  desirable  numerical  objectives  which: 

- provide  direction  for  orientation  of  personnel  management 
policies  and  procedures. 

- provide  standards  against  which  to  measure  progress. 

Total  .Army  A-nalysis.  A aeries  of  models  to  develop  the  program  force 
and  is  constrained  by  manpower/dollars. 

Year  Croup  Management.  A technique  for  the  "(k»ntrolled  Flow"  of  personnel 
through  time  by  policy  applications  in  order  to  achieve  established 
personnel  objectives. 
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In-depth  analyses  along  with  further  documentation  and  bibLiography 
are  available  and  are  contained  in  the  Logistics  Subsystem  App<‘ndix, 
in  Tl'.i/  oftice.  Pentagon,  Room  iAB7i. 
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ipGISTICS  SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 


The  tank  is  a complex,  sophisticated  weapon  which  relies  on  the  proper 
interaction  of  functional  equipment,  trained  personnel  and  responsive 
support.  The  tank  force  is  highly  dependent  on  timely  logistics  support 
for  sustained  operations.  Deployed  tanks  must  be  maintained  In  a 
continuous  high  state  of  readiness.  They  must  be  capable  of  linrestricted 
movement  over  a wide  variety  of  terrain  and  climatic  conditions. 

Emphasis  to  provide  the  best  possible  tank  to  equip  our  armor  forces 
has  led  to  numerous  product  improvements  in  the  current  fleet.  These 
improvements  are  designed  to  Increase  the  combat  capability,  reliability, 
availability,  and  maintainability  of  this  weapon  system.  The  XM-1 
main  battle  tank  incorporates  new  technology  to  produce  a highly  lethal, 
survivable,  and  complex  tank  which  will  augment  and/or  eventually  replace 
the  current  fleet.  The  best  possible  logistics  system  must.be  in 
operation  to  sustain  this  critical  vehicle. 

The  Army  logistical  system  is  functional  in  nature  and  oriented  toward 
commodity  management.  Ihere  is  neither  a tank  logistics  support  system 
nor  a management  structure  above  battalion  level  which  ties  together  the 
logistics,  personnel  and  training  needs  of  the  tank  force.  Therefore, 
to  determine  ways  to  render  the  logistics  system  more  responsive  to  the 
tank  force  it  was  necessary  to  review  the  overall  existing  support  system 
stnicture,  doctrine  and  procedures. 
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Figure  L-1 


CONTINUOUS  PLANNING  The  logistics  systeni  is  primarily  concerned  with 
AND  that  part  of  the  life  cycle  *dnagen>ent  model 

FEEDBACK  REQUIRED  (fig.  L-1)  which  starts  with  the  deployment 

phase  after  production  and  continues  until 
eventual  disposal. 

Integrated  Logistics  Support  (ILS)  planning/ii^lesentation/feedbacV  should 
provide  a tioht  management  link  between  the  materiel  acquisition  and  logistics 
phases.  Logistics  evaluation  places  BaxiDum  emphasis  on  the  operation  and 
support  phase  with  special  concern  directed  toward  the  key  elements  of 
ILS:  maintenance,  personnel,  training,  test  equipment,  tools,  technical 

manuals,  facilities  and  transportation. 
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Figure  L-2 
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The  current  logistics  system  (fig,  L-2)  is  resource  constrained  in 
that  it  must  balance  peacetime  efficiency  against  the  capability  for 
wartime  effectiveness.  It  is  functionally  and  commodity  oriented  without 
significant  weapon  system  orientation.  Logistics  is  heavily  dependent 
on  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  and  thus  requires  exacting  procedures  and 
highly  sensitive  equipment  to  accomplish  its  functions.  The  system  is 
complex  with  varied  activities  requiring  interdependency  of  effort.  The 
technical  channel  becomes  diffuse  in  echelons  above  division.  Central 
direction  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  Army  logistical  system  has  proven  adaptable  to  the  varied  demands  of 
worldwide  operations,  but  at  a high  cost.  Criticism  of  mission  accomplish- 
ment is  always  possible  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  sustainment 
task.  Managers  of  the  logistics  system  have  constantly  atten^ted  to 
best  use  the  allocation  of  available  resources  and  to  exploit  state-of- 
the-art  technological  gains.  Application  of  ADP  techniques  have  permitted 
more  precise  management  and  more  rapid  processing  of  supply  requirements. 

ADP  has  also  permitted  manpower  savings  and  reduced  inventories,  but  it 
has  also  surfaced  questions  as  to  its  combat  sustainability. 
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The  establis.JDent  of  three  theater-oj iented  CONUS  distribution  depots  has 
significantly  reduced  processing  tine  for  supply  of  DARCOM  and  Dla  parts. 

An  air  line  of  conniunication  was  placed  in  operation  on  1 January  1977 
to  airlift  repair  parts  to  USAREUR  reducing  the  average  order  and  ship 
tine  significantly.  The  DARCOM  * Red  Team  Assessment"  of  tanks  has  been  s 
valuable  tool  in  evaluating  the  hardware  and  support  system. 

The  actions  noted  above  suggest  that  when  logistics  management  is 
focused  on  shortcomings,  viable  solutions  are  possible.  The  logistics 
system  operates  best  when  attention  can  be  focused  on  key  areas.  It  follows 
that  focusing  logistics  attention  on  the  tank  will  maximize  support  for 
this  weapon  system. 


Doctrinal  Requirements 

Doctrine  states  the  only  meaningful  measure  of  combat  service  support 
effectiveness  is  the  peiccnt&y-:  of  battlefield  operable  weapons 
systems  at  any  given  time.  Logistics  must  be  organized  to  focus  on 
those  few  primary  weapon  systems  wi.ich  are  critical  to  success  on  the 
battlefield.  Supplies,  support  and  weapons  must  b'"-  concentrated  at 
critical  places  and  times. 

Influences  on  Logistics 

Before  focusing  an  analysis  on  ways  to  make  the  logistics  system  more 
responsive  to  the  tarik  weapon  system,  it  was  necessary  to  look  at  the 

influences  on  logistics.  Major  influences 
INFLUENCES  include  funding  constraints,  introduction  of 

ON  new  equipment,  and  numerous  ongoing  doctrinal  and 

LOGISTICS  technical  studies/projects  which  will  change  the 

system  and  its  environment. 

One  important  influence  is  that  of  constrained  fund.  ■ j which  causes 
decisions  to  be  made  to  limit  resources  placed  into  the  system.  The  need 

for  peacetime  efficiency  drives  logistical 
FUNDING  organization,  policies  and  procedures.  It  also 

CONSTRAINTS  presents  the  commander  and  logistician  with  the 

serious  and  continuous  challenge  of  balancing  this 
efficiency  with  the  need  for  maintaining  a capability  for  wartime 
effectiveness.  A clear  example  of  this  dilemma  is  the  leadiness  goal  which 
seeks  a unit  wartime  effectii  ’ness  potential  of  at  least  90  percent  equip- 
ment operability  from  a peace  ime  constrained  logistics  system  that  supplies 
resources  at  something  less  th.  n 90  percent.  Equipment  operational  readiness 
rates  become  more  difficult  to  sustain  as  the  ratio  of  equipment  to  personnel 
increases. 
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Betvreen  1978  and  1985  the  Army  will  field  the 
greatest  quantity  of  new  equipment  since  World 
War  II  and  perhaps  nay  even  surpass  that.  Introduction 
of  the  Miev,  ITV,  XMl,  ASH,  UITAS,  AAH,  PATRIOT,  etc.,  will  cause  increased 
logistical  worVloads  and  must  include  new  techniques,  procedures,  and 
doctrine.  The  US  Army  has  become  a capital  intensive  organization.  There 
it  now  seven-tenths  of  a major  system  for  every  soldier  in  the  deployable 
force.  The  influx  of  s multitude  of  expensive,  complex  weapons  systems 
in  the  near  future  will  increase  the  equipment  dependency. 


Figure  L-3 


STUDIES  Nxiraerous  ongoing  studies  and  projects  describe  a 

AND  non-stable  training  environment  [fig. L-3).  Decisions 

PROJECTS  based  on  these  studies  will  have  a profound  impact  on 

the  logistical  organization  and  its  procedures.  These 
must  be  meshed  with  the  current  system  already  operating  in  a highly 
dynamic  environment.  Some  of  the  more  important  projects  are  the  Division 
Restructuring  Study,  Restructured  General  Support,  Direct  Logistics  Support, 
Reliability  Centered  Maintenance,  Wartime  Repair  Parts  Consumption  planning 
guides  and  the  Munitions  Support  System  Structure. 

The  Systems  Approach 

Development  of  the  full  potential  of  critical  weapon  systems  suggest  that 
the  functional  orientation  of  the  logistical  system  be  subordinated  to 
weapons  systems  management.  The  Army's  logistical  system  does  not  exist 
independently.  It  is  inextricably  dependent  xipon  budgetary  guidance  from 
Congress  and  OSD,  planning  guidance  of  the  Army  staff  and  major  commands 
and  daily  decisions  of  operators  and  mechanics.  It  is  also  highly  dependent 
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on  interrelationships  with  the  personnel,  training  and  development  systems. 
This  interrelationship -provides  a stabilizing,  positive  influence  but  can 
also  cause  a degradation  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  logistical  system  when 
not  in  proper  harmony*  For  example,  when  adet^uate  numbers  of  properly  trained 
]^rsonnel  are  provided  and  when  equipment  is  acquired  which  is  designed 
ioc  reliability  and  ease  of  maintenance,  then  logistics  is  well  on  the 
way  toward  successful  mission  accon^lishment.  Conversely  when  this  support 
is  not  forthcoming  from  the  personnel,  training  and  development  systems, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  logistical  system  is  considerably  reduced.  Each 
area  of  logistics  which  is  examined  must  be  evaluated  not  only  in  terms 
of  adjustments  required  of  that  system,  but  also  of  those  required  of 
tne  other  interrelated  operating  systems.  This  systems  approach  is 
necessary  to  adequately  understand  logistics  and  its  role  in  providing 
support  for  the  tank  forces. 

The  ability  of  the  present  logistical  system  to  focus  on  the  tank  to 
maximize  its  combat  potential  is  severely  limited.  Four  principal  areas 
of  operation  - FIXING  Cto  include  Class  IX  supply),  ARMING,  FUELING  and 
MANAGING  - were  examined  to  determine  the  means  of  achieving  a more 
intense  focus. 


FIXING 


The  FIXING  or  supply  and  maintenance  system  involves  both  wholesale  and 
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• PcTiovt  Ar  SVSTCM 


Figure  L-4 


retail  logistics  doctrine  and  procedures.  The  maintenance  support  structure 
and  the  emerging  materiel  management  centers  are  highlighted  in  fig,  4. 
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......  

It  includes  the  Direct.  Support  System  (DSS)  wnich  provides  repair 

-part.s  supply  support  from  the  theater-oriented 
CCWManoER's  depot  direct  to  dlvison  and  corps  areas.  The 

READINESS  division  maintenance  battalion  provides  "one-stop" 

GOAL  IS  tank  maintenance  service.  The  lower  command  echelons, 

100^  battalion,  brigade,  division  know  the  readiness 

status  of  their  tank  force.  At  echelons  above  division, 
tank  naintenance  responsibility  becomes  diffuse.  The  most  important  catalyst 
for  the  FIXING  system  is  the  co.mmandei  • s perceived  readiness  goal  which  is 
one  hundred  percent  operational  ready  every  day. 


uHot.esALe 
SCH^S-O^J 

wrefueetnre 

Biiec  r sufipoe  r 
uice 


Figure  1-5 


The  actions  of  individuals  at  the  lowest  level  - the  operator,  the  organiza- 
tional mechanic  and  the  PLL  clerk  drive  the  FIXING  function  (fig  L-5). 
Supporting  organizations  respond  based  on  the  stimulus  to  the  system 
initiated  by  these  individuals  who  are  the  lowest  rank  and  have  the 
leas'  training  ard  awareness  of  the  system. 


LOTOST  LEVEL 
INPUT  DRIVES 
THE  ENTIRE 
SYSTEM  ... 


The  operator  must  ensure  proper  operation,  perform 
basic  preventive  maintenance  services  ard  properly 
detect  ecjuipment  failures.  The  improper  completion 
of  these  tasks  can  cause  serious  disruption  in  the 
FIXING  system  and  can  lead  to  operational  mission 
failure. 
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To  support  the  operator,  the  organirational  mechanic  must  conduct  fault 
diagnosis  when  equipment  failure  occurs.  If  the  mechanic’s  diagnosis 
is  incorrect  or  the  repairs  <^re  poorly  accomplished,  the  repair  system  is 
stimulated  unnecessarily  and  its  actions  are  improperly  oriented. 

The  FLL  clerk’s  actions  are  the  basis  for  the  Army  system  of  demand-based 
repair  parts  stockage.  Improperly  completed,  these  tasks  not  only 
cause  erroneous  stockage  throughout  the  system,  buu  may  prevent  a critical 
weapon  system  from  being  maintained  in  an  operational  ready  status  for 
want  of  an  essential  repair  part. 


Figure  L-6 


The  FIXING  system  must  be  oriented  in  a FIX  FORWARD 
pattern  Cf-g*  L-6).  Support  functions  critical  to 
battle  must  be  conducted  as  far  forward  as  possible. 
Support  mist  be  provided  quickly;  highly  skilled 
technicians  must  be  transported  to  points  where 
theii  eatpertise  is  needed. 


DOCTRINE 

REC^JIRES 

FIXING 

FORWARD 


Limitations  in  the  FIXING  system  which  impact  unfavorably  on  the  attainment  | 

of  the  maximum  combat  potential  of  the  tank  force  are  presented  in  subsequent 

paragraphs  along  with  recommendations  for  system  improvement.  ! 

>1 

•J 

] 
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1.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


RECOmENVATJOU: 


FIXING  Findings 

TANK  DIAGNOSTIC  AND  MAINTENANCE  TASKS  TOO  OFTEN 
EXCEE~D  "Ilir'ABILlTlES  OF  ~Tlg  OTTpfETwi5'lI(^^ 

^ctTonally  oriented,  multi-system  training! 

The  diagnostic  and  maintenance  tasks  for  tank 
eo.uipmcnt  often  require  skills  beyond  the  general 
training  entry  level  soldiers  receive  on  a wide 
variety  of  equipment.  The  aruor  battalion  is 
now  authorized  about  thirty  different  vehicles 
which  the  track  vehicle  mechanic  is  expected  to 
maintain.  Armored  cavalry  squadrons  contain 
even  more  equipment.  The  maintenance  experience 
base  has  been  eroded  due  to  years  of  career 
progression/development  primarily  by  on-the-job 
experience/on-the-job  training  (OJE/OJT)  and 
present  low  retention  rates  of  qualified  mechanics. 
The  first  term  soldier  finds  he  must  attempt  to 
maintain  this  wide  assortment  of  vehicles  with 
poor  entry  level  training  followed  by  little  or 
no  backup  expertise  in  the  unit. 

The  large  quantity  of  highly  sophisticated  equip- 
Bient  which  will  be  introduced  into  the  Army 
inventory  during  the  next  few  years  will  further 
exacerbate  this  situation.  For  example,  the 
M60A3  tank  which  is  roughly  the  10th  generation 
of  the  basic  post  WII  tank,  is  now  being 
considered  for  fourteen  product  inprovements  which 
incorporate  technology  gained  from  the  XMl  program. 
This  rapid  addition  of  new  technology  requires 
significant  additional  technical  expcrtisi  to 
insure  operational  and  maintenance  proficiency. 

PKOvlde.  ^aint^Jwncz  and  iuppZy  loL^h 

iyittm  ipzoi^c  tna-ining  at  .tne  Jnitiat  zntny 
Za.veZ  viiMi  conAZi  ponding  pAo{ci6-ionat  devetopipent 
tAotrUng. 

{IntZAAetatzA  utith  stmiloA.  TAOining  \e.conritndation, ) 
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2.  FINDINGrt  INADEQUATE  TOE  PROVISIONS  FOP.  SKILLED  SUPPORT 

PER^rwEL  aY  OompanV/battaliw  level,  Ctot^OiiNDED 

BY  OOrRENT  "UW  manning  LEVELS.  PRECLUDES 

Satisfactory  operatiw  oi*  maint^ance  and  supply 

RfeSPOKSIBILITIES. 


DISCUSSIC^:  The  current  TOE  provisions  for  skilled  aaintenance 

personnel  st  coBqpany  and  battalion  level  Militates 
against  successful  accos^lishnent  of  the  mainte- 
nance Mission.  The  manpower  authorization  criteria 
established  in  AR  570-2  are  outdated  and  do  not 
accurately  reflect  requirements  of  an  anticipated 
intense  combat  effort. 


REQUIRED 

SKILLED 

PERSCMJEL 

NOT 

AVAILABLE 


To  maintain  an  acceptable  operational  readiness 
posture  amor  unit  commanders  need  100  percent 
assignment  of  low  density  support  MOS's.  Yet, 
the  percentage  of  turret  Mechanics  assigned  in 
USAREUR  divisions  is  slightly  above  50  percent. 
Track  vehicle  mechanics  are  somewhat  better  with 
about  70  percent  assigned.  Skill  level  one 
graduates  of  TRADOC  mechanic  and  supply  courses 
are  basically  apprentices  who  must  receive 
additional  training  in  their  first  unit  assign- 
ment in  order  to  reach  acceptable  mechanic 
proficiency.  The  absence  of  skilled  supervisors 
further  compounds  the  problem  as  entry  level 
mechanics  are  subject  to  several  repetitions 
of  ineffective  OJE. 

Mechanic  frustration  with  the  maintenance  career 
management  fields  is  clearly  indicated  by  current 
low  first  term  reenlistment  rates  (track  vehicle 
mechanic,  62C  - 17%;  M60A1  turret  mechanics, 

45N  - 13%;  Sheridan  turret  mechanic,  45P  - 11%; 
M60A2  turret  mechanic,  45R  - 8%). 


RECOMMENPATION;  Incteoie  avaitabitUtf  iiUZtzd  auppoAX  pcAAcmnef 
at  oAJtiofi  company/baiXaXyion  ttvzZ  bi/: 

Validating  UanpoueA.  Authorization  Critzria 
(MACRIT)  £actO’U  to  p.’icvide.  a.  accuAote 
babe  <04.  waintenance  tnanpowzA  authorization. 

Inpfioving  peAcentagz  b<  o<  tote  density 
buppont  U0S*i  in  OAmoK  uniZi. 


Inprovina  technical  coippetency  o<  buppoM 
pcAfionneX  through  byhtun  bpcci^ic  training. 

[InterreJtatu  uith  iimclaA.  Perbonntl  and  Tnining 
recorjnendationix* } 
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i.  FIWMHC? 


DISCUSSION: 


TECWICAL  DOCWENTATIOK  FOK  TANK  SVSVEMS  IS 
COMPLEX.  OFTEN  INCOMPLETE  AND  NOT  READILY 
COMPREHENSIBLE  TO  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE 
PERSONNEL. 


Currenc  technical  documentation  does  not  adequately 
support  maintenance  of  the  tank  force.  Each  year 
the  Army  becomes  more  equipment  intensive  and 
dependent  upon  more  sophisticated  materiel.  Product 
Improvement  programs  continuously  incorporate 
state«of>the-art  changes  to  Improve  performance. 
Tachnical  Instructions  have,  of  necessity,  become 
tDore  complicated  for  both  operator  and  support 
personnel.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  improve 
the  individual's  ability  to  read  such  complex 
technical  documentation  in  the  long  term,  a more 
direct  approach  is  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
readability  of  the  text  through  a front  end 
analysis  of  tasks  to  be  accomplished  and  step- 
by-step  elaboration. 

Diagnostic  operations  normally  require  immediate 
and  constant  reference  to  the  manual.  The  short- 
comings of  today's  TM’ s were  clearly  Indicated  by 
a Department  of  the  Army  survey  that  disclosed 
that  30  percent  of  a sample  group  of  118  track 
vehicle  mechanics  incorrectly  diagnosed  mechanical 
malfunctions.  In  a test  conducted  at  Fort  Carson, 

35  percent  of  the  generators,  regulators,  alternators, 
distributors  and  starters  returned  as  unusable  were 
actually  serviceable.  Similar  evaluations  were 
recorded  during  visits  to  other  armor  units  In 
CONUS  and  in  USAREUR.  This  situation  reflects  not 
only  inadequate  technical  documentation,  but  also 
shortcomings  in  the  training  system.  Better 
technical  documentation  will  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  mechanics  and  parts  clerk. 

Among  promising  initiatives  which  address  technical 
documentation  is  the  Integrated  Technical  Documen- 
tation and  Training  (ITDT)  project.  A comparison 
of  conventional  documentation  with  ITDT  is  shown 
In  fig.  L-7. 
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Figure  L-7 

It  is  recognized  that  ITDT  is  expensive  and 
will  increase  the  volume  of  instructional  material 
significantly;  however,  the  long  term  benefits 
derived  fros  iaproved  documentation  will  more 
than  offset  initial  developmental  and  publishing 
costs. 

TRACOC  has  requested  ITDT  te  developed  for  all 
current  and  future  equipment  development  programs. 
Existing  contracts  address  tank  turrets  and  diesel 
trucks.  Application  of  improved  technical 
documentation  to  all  vehicles  of  the  araoi  force 
will  maxiaiize  maintenance  performance. 

RECCMMCWATIOW:  Pfvovidt  Ajipnovtd  techUcaZ  docup,eniat<on  ^OA  tanks 

and  suppCKting  vckictu  and  equipment  the  tank 
battationi  and  cavalAif  iquaxinom. 

tlnteiAeiates  with  AinitoA  Teoinina  ^ecotmendatians.) 
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4.  HNDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM  OF  PROVIDING  REPAIR  PARTS 
TS  MARGINALLY  ADEQUATE  IN  PEACETIME.  TT  IS 
iWBYfU'L  THAT  IT  CAN  PROVIDE  RESPONSIVE  Sut>PORT 
TO  ~k>RTIKlE  ARMOR  OPERATIONS. 

The  objective  of  maintenance  operations  must 
be  to  attain  the  highest  state  of  equipnent 
readiness  prior  to  outbreak  of  war  and  to 
insure  the  sustainability  of  the  force  during 
the  first  days  of  the  war.  There  are  several 
major  limitations  in  providing  responsive  repair 
part  support  for  wartime  operations. 

Class  IX  (repair  parts)  processing  is  heavily 
dependent  on  continuous  ADFE  operation.  A 
recent  Management  Information  System  (MIS) 
seminar  concluded  that  the  logistical  MIS  will 
provide  only  marginal  support  for  a "come  as 
you  are"  war.  The  DKWC,  responsible  for  Class 
IX  management  in  the  division,  is  inadequately 
staffed  for  wartime  operations.  The  Standard 
Army  Intermediate  Logistics  Systems  (SAILS), 
while  acceptable  for  peacetime,  is  incapable 
of  supporting  the  larger  wartime  corps  on  an 
active  battlefield. 

Reliance  is  now  placed  on  the  Direct  Support 
System  (DSS)  with  minimal  overseas  stockage.  This 
has  placed  a greater  premium  on  availability  of 
necessary  stocks  in  the  division  and  a greater 
dependence  on  theater  reserve  TR  1 and  TB  3 stocks 
(Theater  1 - overseas  positioned,  and  Theater  3- 
COKL'S  positioned)  for  follow-on  consump  tion  in 
the  event  the  line  of  conuijunications  is  interruped. 

The  mobility  of  divisional  ASL  and  PIL  stockage 
is  currently  inadequate.  Purposefully  designed 
and  dedicated  repair  part  carriers  must  be 
authorized  to  divisional  units  to  insure  logical 
storage  and  rapid  movement  of  combat  stocks. 

Jurrent  PLL/ASL  stockage  does  not  accurately  reflect 
true  combat  needs  because  it  is  based  on  peacetime 
usage  constrained  by  funding  considerations.  Existing 
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procedures  permit  retention  of  mission  essentiel 
parts,  but  there  is  no  universal  application  or 
conmonality  of  parts  stocked  for  this  purpose. 

The  adequacy  of  this  stockage  is  further  degraded 
by  marginally  effective  PLL  clerks.  The  end  result 
is  that  the  positioning  of  repair  parts,  to 
include  DX  components  and  major  assemblies,  does 
not  appear  coB!B>ensurate  with  the  doctrinal  concept 
of  forward  tank  maintenance.  A semi-standard 
stockage  based  on  Wartime  kepair  Part  Consuatption 
(KARPACj  and/or  Combat  Damage  Assessment  Model 
(CODA^fJ  planning  guides  appears  to  have  great 
applicability  in  assuring  availability  of  repair 
parts  to  perform  wartime  mission  essential 
operations. 

Responsive  repair  part  supply  must  be  initiated  with 
each  customer  requisition.  Present  user  confidence 
is  low.  Too  many  requisitions  are  rejected,  are 
placed  in  management  suspense,  or  end  up  as  a 
"no  record"  transaction. 

RECCMMEWCATKJW: ..  Reu-tetc  auMLtnt  ne.p<uA  poAJti  {PLL/ASL)  concept 

eu  it  apptiei  to  the  tank  (oA.ce  and  develop  vxuji 
to  simpU.(y  and  inpfwve  Aeadinei6  (oa  taoA. 

ExftcAje  neu>  pAocedunes  in  an  open-ended  Aevieio  uhich 
conAldtAS  i 

WoKtime  AuAtainabltttu  o(  AdS  opeAationA. 

Validation  o(  WoAJUm  VepaiK  FoAti  Coniwnption 
Fianning  Guide  (WARFr.^)  and  Combat  Vojrage 
Kue&Ament  Vodet  iCOVAM)  (oa  eJU  tanki,  and  use 
o(  these  guides  to  develop  semi-itandoAd  PLL/ASL 
and  waA,  AeseAve,  TR7  and  TR3  stockage. 

VesiJieabiLitu  o(  shipmerX  andJoA  pAzpositioning  o( 
"pash''  packages  o(  tank  essential  AepalA  poAts  (oa 
eneAgencL’  puAfoses, 

Uethods  used  to  tAonspoAt  PLL/ASL  in  the  theateA 
and  deXeA/nine  oUeAnatives  to  include  design 
o(  dedicated  PLL/ASL  vehicles  to  pAovide  nobilitu 
and  lacitilate  Aapid  tocati on /identi(i cation  o( 
AepaiA  poAts, 

IJnteAAetates  uith  similoA  PeAsonnet  and  TAoining 
Aecotmendations. ) 
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s.  fi>:dinc; 


DISCUSSIW; 


UNCERTAim  EXISTS  AS  TO  TOE  «ST  EFFICIEKT 

org/,ni:ation  for  tve  conduct  of  kaintenance 

iK’  TfeE  AkMOR  BATTALION. 


Many  variables  such  as  facilities,  personnel  and 
skills  availability,  physical  location  of  units 
and  relative  iusinence  of  war  all  iapact  on 
developibent  of  a "standard"  auintcnance  organization. 

Current  uaintenance  structure  within  amor 
battalions  nakes  the  company  comnandeT  responsible 
for  the  mintenance  posture  of  assigned  vehicles 
and  equipment  and  for  the  accon^anying 
administrative  supply/paperwork.  The  battalion 
conjiander  has  a backup  capability  through  use  of 
battalion  maintenance  platoon  personnel. 

Some  units  have  reorganized  their  maintenance 
activities  into  a single  maintenance  administration 
center  (MAC)  with  company  maintenance  personnel 
placed  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
battalion  maintenance  officer  (BMC).  The  BMO 
is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  maintenance 
related  administrative  tasks  and  the  maintenance 
operations.  Company  maintenance  peisonnel  remain 
on  company  IDE's  and  company  comnianders  retain 
responsibility  for  the  unit  maintenance  posture. 

The  MAC  organization  is  designee  to  reduce  the 
maintenance  administrative  burden  of  the  conqiany 
commander  and  provide  the  battalion  coraoander  more 
management  flexibility  in  use  of  his  maintenance 
workforce. 

The  Division  Restructuring  Study  PDRS)  maintenance 
concept  continues  the  trend  of  removing  maintenance 
responsibility  from  the  company  coiw.ander.  The  primary 
objective  of  this  maintenance  thrust  is  to  free 
the  company  commander  of  all  responsibilities  except 
for  those  concerned  with  the  tactical  employment 
of  his  weapon  systems.  DRS  removes  all  maintenance 
personnel  from  line  companii'S  and  creates  a separate 
maintenance  conpary  for  the  battalion.  The  line 
company  commarider  maintenance  responsibility  is 
limited  to  operator/crew  activities.  The  maintenance 
company  commander  beccaies  responsible  for  the 
aaintenance  posture  of  the  battalion,  * Additionally, 
he  is  authorized  to  perform  limited  DS  maintenance, 
thereby  shifting  the  repair  emphasis  forward. 
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KECOUhSEWATJCh'!  Tts-t  o^arUmtCotuU  mOitenoj^Ci'.  concept  that 

caXlJi  ioK  a maUntenance  corrpcuiy  which  l6  oogenic 
to  battation  with  no  maintenanct  HUouActi 
ongantc  to  the  Line  company. 

llnteMetatei  with  iinttoA  PcAionnet  and  Training 
AecomAnd&tiom. ) 
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DISCUSSION:  To  iopleoent  forvard  repair  concepts  at  the 

direct  support  (DS)  level  requires  sig;nifirant 
doctrinal,  organizational,  equipxnt  and  supply 
policy  changes. 

Greater  flexibility  and  autonoay  in  the  operations 
of  the  naintensnee  rjpport  teams  are  needed.  This 
requirement  calls  for  an  increased  conatunirations 
capability  for  sore  responsive  control  and  move- 
•er.t  of  the  teams  from  work  site  to  wor\  site  on 
the  battlefield.  The  tvo  radios  currently  authorized 
in  each  forward  support  aainten.-nce  company  cannot 
provide  this  control.  The  communications  capability 
of  the  heavy  maintenance  company  is  similarly 
deficient,  Th?  doctrinal  solution  to  this  challenge, 
which  requires  the  maintenance  unit  to  use  tactical 
radios  of  the  combat  unit,  is  not  feasible  when 
that  unit  is  engaged  in  active  combat  operations. 

Support  teams  i-equire  a high  mobility  vehicle 
offering  some  protection  or  the  battlefield. 

The  currently  authorized  S-ton  sh,.p  van  is 
inadequate  for  the  operation  of  naintrranoe 
teams  in  forward  areas;  it  lacks  both  the 
mobility  and  armor  protection  required. 

Forward  maintenance  and  recovery  must  rely  heavily 
on  field  expedient  repair  and  cannibalization 
operations.  These  subjects  are  not  clearly 
defined  in  doctrine  nor  are  they  taught  in 
sufficient  detail  to  maintenance  personnel. 

The  DSU  personnel  operating  in  maintenance  support 
teacij  must  be  able  to  make  rapid,  accurate  diagnosis 
to  determine  what  repairs  are  essential,  where 
they  can  be  effected,  and  the  time  required  to 
accomplish  thee.  These  individuals  must  be  trainee 
and  organized  to  approach  the  weapon  system  as  a 
single* system.  This  requi'^es  a weapon  system 
orientation  and  the  availability  of  '‘master  mechanic" 
personnel  who  are,  in  fact,  experienced  in  all 
aspects  of  tank  maintenance. 
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Support  of  comtiat  operations  is  highly  time 
dependent,  i.e.,  repairs  must  he  completed 
rapidly  to  return  tanks  to  hattle  and/or  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  vehicle.  Cannihalizatioc  will 
he  used  where  appropriate;  however,  changing  of  DX 
components  and  major  assemhlies  aust  he  extensively 
utilized  with  repair  of  the  components  or  assemblies 
being  accomplished  off  the  battlefield  to  the  rear. 
Currently,  stocks  are  Inadequate  to  maintain  this 
type  of  combat  support  operation. 

RECOMMEWPATIOW:  RftOAgdju-ze  dlfitct  iuppoAX  ufUXi  to: 

Achieve  opttrmm  comurUcation  capabiLity. 

Vtuavtie  £Luxa.bZe  vehicZet  ioft.  ^oAJMAd  KepaiA. 
Ki/untenance  iuppoKt  team  opeAatZoni. 

Facititate  ^oKiMAd  fiecovciy,  cajvUbatizatZon 
and  KepaifL  opeftatiom, 

PeAjnit  weapon  system  oAyanZzation  within  the  OSU. 

PfLOvide  iofi  adequate  majoK  a^i-enbty  and  VX 
components  to  support  ioAuxiad  AcpoiA  concepts. 

iJ ntcAAeZates  with  simiioA.  Personnel  and  TAxUning 
Aecomnendations . 1 
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7 . FINDING : SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONS  IK  ECHELONS  ABOVE  DIVISION 

DO  NOT  RAVE  A WEAPON?  SYSTEM  ORIENTATIOK  AKD 
LACK  Tig  ABILITY  TO  >CUS  SUPPORT  OM  THE  TANK  FORCE. 

DISCUSSION:  The  current  general  support  (GS)  capability  lacks 

the  rbility  to  focus  priority  support  on  the  tank 
force.  Corps  Class  IX  support  is  not  integrated 
vith  maintenance,  and  stockage  is  limited  to 
NORS  demands  and  mission  essential  items.  The 
diffuse  orientation  of  the  GS  role  in  USAREUR 
has  grown  vith  the  reduction  of  the  tooth-to-tail 
ratio. 


GO  UiaTS 
ARE  NOT 
WEAPONS 
SYSTEM 
ORIENTEL) 


RESER'vt, 
COMPONENTS 
PROVIDE  655 
OF  USAREUR 
WARTIME  GS 


The  Restructured  General  Support  (BGS)  concept 
cui-rently  being  evaluated  at  Fort  Hood  should 
provide  answers  as  to  the  most  effective  phj'sical 
organization  for  weapon  system  support.  Hie 
COSCOM  Armor  Support  Battalion  will  provide  a 
"one-stop”  tank  servicing  capability  at  Corps 
level  through  the  integration  of  maintenance 
skills,  repair  parts,  major  items  and  recovery 
assets.  The  unit  will  be  trained  and  equipped 
to  focus  efforts  during  combat  on  a fojrward 
fix  capability. 

Over  65  percent  of  the  wartime  logistical  support 
in  echelons  above  division  will  be  provided  by 
Reserve  Component  (RC)  forces.  Through  affiliation 
of  these  RC  units  with  overseas  organizations  and  by 
transporting  them  to  Europe  for  two  week  annual 
training,  improved  deployability  and  significant 
operational  readiness  benefits  can  be  realized. 

For  example,  heavy  equipment  maintenance  companies 
co.’ld  perform  mission  support  maintenemce  in 
existing  overseas  facilities  to  repair  unserviceable 
tank  assets  destined  for  theater  war  reserve  stock- 
age.  Personnel  would  gain  meaningful  training  and 
an  awareness  of  contingency  areas  of  operation. 

A significant  number  of  support  units  would  be 
in  Europe  to  immediately  assume  a mission  in  the 
event,  of  hostilities.  Other  benefits  may  be 
anticipated  In  the  areas  of  enhanced  morale, 
retention  rates  and  initial  enlistment  Incentives. 
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Figure  L»8  is  nctional  in 
and  type  units  identified 
tiaining  in  Europe  during 
Thus,  should  war  start  in 
units  i^ould  be  in  theater 
status. 


concept.  The  number 
in  the  chart  could  be 
the  north  indicated, 
any  given  morth,  reserve 
and  in  on  operational 


0\'ERSEA5 

RESERVE 

TRAINING 


. PERMITS 
MISSION 
SUPPORT 

. PROVIDES 
MEANINGFUL 
TRAINING 

, IMPROVES 

DEPLOYABILITV 

. ENHANCES 
MORALE 


iCixm  coutfoneKTsumeTumri..  ibbe®ii.be 


Figure  L-8 

USARELiR  currently  plans  to  accotwodate  annual 
training  of  44  RC  units  and  estimates  a buildup 
tc  250  RC  units  training  in  Evrope  by  1983.  The 
merits  of  this  program  are  such  that  expeditous 
action  should  be  taken  to  accommcdate  European 
training  of  all  250  units  in  the  1979  time  frame. 
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KECOt^'.EmrjOhl: 


ReoA^ent  the  geneAol  ^uppofU  itfuictuA-z  to  ^ofur 
an  ofiganizatlon  capable  "one~£top"  weapon 
4y6tan  luppoat,  loith  the  mission  and  capabltUty 
to  ^ociut  on  ^ofoMAd  anjea  tuepaUi. 

Develop  ploM  (ofi  a£iitCation  oi  R^4^Aue  Component 
iuppoKt  untt&  laith  ovemeoi  general  6uppoAt  ^OAcei 
to  tnctude  pfiovlding  ioK  annual  tAotneng  o/l  thtie 
miXt,  tn  USAREUR. 

[InteJiAtlateti  laitk  ^intiloA  TJuUntng  Aecommendation.) 
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8.  FINDING: 


gpytENT  RECOVERY  DOCTRINE  IS  EITHER  NONEXISTENT  OR 
FRAGMENTATED:  ^COVERY  EQUIPMENT  AUTHORIZATION'S 
OF  QUESTIONABLE  ADEQUACY  Tb"SUPPORT  ARMOR  CttSCT 
OPERATIONS'!  


BY  NATURE, 
RECOVERY 
OPERATIONS  ARE 
DECENTRALIZED. 
DOCTRINE  MUST 
ADDRESS  THE 
NEED  FOR 
CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL 


Figure  L-9 


DISCUSSION:  Development  of  recovery  doctrine  has  not  kept 

pace  with  the  changing  concepts  of  forward 
maintenance  repair.  Battlefield  recovery 
doctrine  is  either  outdated  or  virtually 
nonexistent.  There  is  no  guidance  for 
prioi.cy  support  to  a covering  force  operation. 
Recovery  operations  must  rely  on  a unique 
blend  of  centralized  control  and  decentralized 
use  of  recovery  and  evacuation  resources  Cfig  L-9). 

The  "fix  forward"  concept  infers  a greater  need 
for  recovery  and  evacuation  vehicles  if  timely 
recovery  and  repair  is  to  be  completed.  The  number 
of  heavy  tank  recovery  vehicles  CM- 88  VTR) 
and  heavy  equipment  transporters  (HET)  at  division 
and  corps  ^pear  inadequate.  Additional  review 
is  necessary  to  develop  recovery  doctrine  in 
support  of  covering  force  operations,  and  to 
determine  the  optimum  authorization  of  VTR's  and 
HET's  within  divisional  units  and  in  echelons  above 
division  to  facilitate  forward  repair/ recovery 
operations. 
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RtCCW.EUVATlON:  Conduct  a 6y^tcm  AcvZm  oi  xccoveAy  docVUnc  and 

pKoce.duA.ci  tot 

Update  AecovtKJj  doctfUne,  and 

IdetitA-iy  the  optimum  combat  eiitctive  mcx  oi 
Heavy  EqaLpment  TficunpofiteKO  (HET)  and 
VehicZe,  TfiacJi  Recovery  (l^)  to  be  employed  at 
battalion,  division  and  coKpi  leveli. 


9.  FINDING:  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE 

ARMORED  CAVALRV  REGII-CNT  (aCR)  U^KIS  fafe'DfCA'Tl6^ 
AND  RESPONSIVENESS.  HAS  LIMITED  CAPABILITY  TO 
PROVIDE  ESSENTIAL  SUPPORT.  AND  LIMITS  EFPLOVMENT 
FLEXIBILm. 


6U!^^£HT 
^UfPOiS  t . 


• fAsr 
BifiBAT 


' J2»r  P&9S0NNBC. 

^ZBi^t^crec 

• tbt  AitAAvi 

•St  TANKS 

• 3/5  rtSACTBOCAe*. 

•Si.  aoetes 

• 2 AS  rtfuetis 

• Iff  6 TitAitetes 
•ft  fSS<*->  tfoui 

• {ft  VTA's 

*20^4*  ff/AfBS 

• im-ff  ftsrots 

• 3£>z  SuSktACf^tuS  ami 


Figure  L-10 

DISCUSSION;  Currently  the  annored  cavalry  regiment  obtains 
DS  support  from  COSCOH  units  which  also  provide 
support  to  other  corps  area  units.  This  arrange- 
nent  lacks  responsiveness,  offers  limited  capability 
to  provide  dedicated  support,  and  reduces  flexibility 
of  the  regiment's  employment  (fig  L-10).  The 
USALOGCEN  is  currently  evaluating  a support  squadron 
which  is  designed  to  resolve  this  shortcoming.  This 
squadron  will  provide  organic  DS  materiel  management, 
supply,  maintenance  and  transportation  capability 
for  the  regiment, 

RECOMMENDATION:  Expedite  activatiem  an  o\gaju.c  iuppofit  aqudriAon 

to  pfLOvide  dedicated  logiiticai  iuppofit  to  the  ACR. 
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10.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


TECHNICAl  OiANNELS 
ARE  NOT  WEAPON 
SYSTEM  ORIENTED 


KECOmHVATlCK': 


THE  CURRENT  TECHNICAl  ASSISTANCX  CHANNEL  IS 
T>Ri£Km.  lACgg  PKTpgigiT'TY 
OF  ORGANIZATION.  AND  IS  LIMITED  IN  COHSIV^ 

NE~^  gF  If  WrT  !k  su^>6'rT  Of  t'A>;K  FoftCgT 

DARCOK's  ongoing  internal  reorientation  to 
weapon  system  nar.agenent  is  an  essential 
element  in  improving  support  to  the  tank  forces. 

The  current  technical  assistance  channel,  key  to 
projecting  the  readiness  conmar.d  to  the  field, 
continues  to  require  iibprovement . It  cunantly 
lacks  weapon  system  orientation,  uniformity  of 
organ iiation  and  consistency  of  operation. 

The  Direct  Logistics  Support  (DLS)  concept, 
being  evaluated  at  Fort  Hood  concurrently  with 
the  Restructured  General  Support  (RGSj  concept, 
addresses  needed  logistic  improvementr . There 
is  concern  that  DLS  will  rely  on  a coMsodity 
orientation  only  and  not  result  in  a more 
positive  weapon  system  orientation  for  critical 
systems  like  the  tank.  Implementation  of  this 
concept  must  include  establishment  at  each 
DAPCOM  Logistics  Assistance  Agency  fDLAA)  of 
a “tank  cell,"  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
looking  at  the  entire  tank  weapon  system. 

l4itabt<&h  a poiZCCve.  tzchnic^ 

churtniZ  to  p^icvZdc  yiuidAUCt  fluid  -to  Afcciuc 
feedback  on  ta/ik  ^uppc^x  mxttt/u, 

Attiuoic  ^ selected  DARCOM  LooZitir^  Ai^liZance. 
Agencif  (t.'AA{  a "tiink  citZ"  uihZch  hcu  the 
fiUpor^-ib-iZ-i.ty  vt  tookZng  at  ti^e  erXcAc  tayik 
iybtdjr, 

{JnXeA.KztxUe^  vxUh  iZmitA^  PeMOnnzZ  A^commcndcuUon. 
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AMONG 


AMONG  the  teok  force  rcquirec  froa  120  to  800  STONs  of  baIc  gtai 
ADBuoltlon  per  ermor  division  per  day.  The  future  battlefield  proBiaea 
ev*Q  higher  afflsunition  resupply  rates.  A large  transportation  require- 
■ent  exists  to  aove  this  bulk  cargo  froa  entry  ports  to  the  ultluate 
user.  Efficiency  and  expediency  dictate  this  cargo  be  handled  as  In- 
frequently as  possible  and  it  arrive  at  the  user  in  as  close  to  a “ready 
to  fire”  condition  as  possible.  Characteristics  of  the  AMONG  system  are 
shown  in  Figure  L-11. 


»fruner/c>^4U'/  tocurtcs  j«/»w 

• t/ttig  00tut>tSMeftrf- (f£c00St 

Cf  e*0g0gf'*>0€ 

• MHt  «<  dwa  MMneitMg 

• fuP0s.y  0oi^r  »nT*iSt4rfON  ws/vc 

• fjrgt/iiyg  00eK0&wg  fg*  00eT€cffCf0  (*  nm 

0UMO  - i TOM  MCKMgIMt) 


Figure  L-11 

There  is  a .leed  for  substantial  quantities  of  material  handling  equipment 
(MHE)  at  many  points  In  the  supply  system.  Current  doctrine  requires 

supply  point  distribution  for  combat  units. 
AW.>N1TI0N  Tank  battalion  ammunition  supply  vehicles 

SUPPLY  IS  must  travel  50-70km  round  trip  to  a corps  ASP. 

NOT  USER 

ORIENTED  Packaging  of  ammunition  has  traditionally  been 

extensive  with  as  much' as  fifty  percent  of  the 
weight  attributed  to  packaging  meterials.  This  method  of  packaging  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  protection  for  a product  which  Is  normally  not 
provided  covered  storage  and  which  normally  requires  storage  for  extended 
periods . 
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Aainirtition  packaging  i$  a sub-f  learnt  of  the  funding  prcgrax  for  develop- 
■ent  of  new  iteais  of  aatBunition.  Since  1973  the  only  funded  exploratory 
developmenf  fox  ajamunition  packaging  has  been  for  fire  retardant  packaging 
■aterials.  In  the  past  five  years  there  have  beer,  nc  RLTF  funds  (6.2) 
expended  for  user-oriertcd  (reduction  of  weight  and  tia.e  requited  to 
unpack/reload)  annnmiticn  packaging. 

Accon^lishaent  of  rearming  operations  is  normally  performed 'bff-line,*' 
even  in  combat  siti^ations.  This  is  necessar>  because  it  requires 
disnouTiting  and  exposure  to  hostile  fire  of  both  tank  and  amnii’nition 
supply  personnel  for  periods  of  twenty  air.utes  to  two  hours. 

Anmuriition  supply  is  a functional,  conoiiodity-oriented  system  essential 
to  combat  operations.  Providing  ammunition  "when  and  where"  needed  by 
the  fighting  force  requires  extensive  ncvement  and  managemert  coordination 
and  specific  command  control.  Although  the  present  ammunition  supply 
system  is  basically  sound,  there  are  several  areas  that  require 
improvement  if  the  Army  is  to  realize  the  full  combat  potential  of 
armor  forces.  These  areas  include  development  of  a tank  rearming  system; 
charges  to  ammunition  unit  structures;  and  other  improvements  relating 
to  storage,  transportation,  maintenance,  and  procurem.enl  of  amitiunilion 
items.  Findings  and  accompanying  recomirierdaticns  art  discussed  in 
succeeding  paragraphs. 
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DISCUSSION:*  Packaging  of  animunition  has  remained  relatively 

unchanged  since  tanks  were  invented  ■ -the  standard 
two-round  wooden  box  for  tank  amnunition  looks 
exactly  like  that  used  for  75mm  artillery  ammuni- 
tion used  in  1913.  Packaging  has  been  designed 
for  considerations  of  safety,  extended  storage, 
and  above  all,  a cost-effective  design  based  on 
Dort  loading  and  unloading,  sea  shipment  and 
material -cost  criteria.  This  situation  results  in 
a time-consuming,  off-line  tank  rearming  procedure 
(fig.  L-12).  A basic  reason  for  this  procedure  is 
the  design  characteristic  of  the  tank  that  requires 
rounds  to  be  singly  hand-loaded  through  the  top  of 
the  turret.  Also  dictating  off-line  rearm  pro- 
cedures are  the  requirements  to  remove  rounds  from 
pallets,  then  from  wooden  boxes  and  finally  from  a 
fiber  container,  an  entirely  manual,  manpower  in- 
tensive time-consuming  operation.  The  resulting  pile 
of  refuse  makes  position  concealment  oifficult  If  not 
impossible 

The  US  Army  has  no  armored  rearm  vehicle  for  use  in 
forward  areas  during  combat  situations.  The  future 
battlefield  will  likely  be  a high  intensity  environ- 
ment with  extensive  enemy  artillery  fire  throughout 

UNIT  VEHICLES...  the  area,  making  ammunition  resupply  a difficult 

NO  ARMORED  PROTECTION  matter.  This  intensity  of  combat  will  require  that 

resupply  be  accomplished  frequently,  in  battle  positions 
and  during  the  battle. 

The  USALOGCEN  is  addressing  the  armored  rearm  vehicle 
requirement;  ORE  will  evaluate  the  use  of  a modified 
HI  13  A?C  as  a short  term  alternative  for  an  armored 
rearm  vehicle. 

TANK  BATTALION  HHE. ..  Tnere  are  insufficient  quantities  of  properly  designed 

MANPOWER,  NO  MATERIEL  MHE  currently  available  to  support  wartime  requirements 

for  the  transportation  of  ammunition.  Ongoing  procure- 
ment actions  of  commercial  equipment  should  overcome 
most  of  these  shortages  by  FY62.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  requirement  to  develop  military  MHE  as  a j 

part  of  a total  tank-arming  system.  ,j 

j 

There  clearly  exists  a need  to  develop  a total  tank 

arming  system  which  addresses  packaging,  vehicles  and  :j 

HHE  that  minimize  handling  in  forward  areas  and  ex- 
pedite rearming  at  the  tank.  Past  experiments  have  j 

ihowi)  that  a 64  percent  time-saving  car.  ?'«  achieved  J 

if  ammunition  arrives  at  the  tank  snipped  of  all  ; 

packaging.  The  problem  is  to  ensure  that  tank  ammuni-  i 

tion  is  delivered  to  the  tanks  in  a protected,  safe  \ 

1 
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I 
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RECCUMEWATTOW; 


configuration,  capable  of  rapid  transfer  to  the  tank. 

Developnent  of  an  improved  aamurition  supply/resupply 
system  was  directed  by  the  VCSA  on  24  March  1977. 
DARCOM,  in  coordination  »rith  TRADOC,  has  started  a 
system  review  of  tank,  artillery  and  infantry  re- 
arming systems  with  completion  date  scheduled  for 
July  1977. 

Conduct  a Aevccw  CZaj>6  V iuppty  ulhich  -ii 

useA-o^inied  arj  ZKitniU  thz  tank  to  tht  iacXo^i^ 

V-i-tect  tmxuid  development  o^  a uipA-OfUented 

iuitert  th^  uiitt  Keduce: 

PtAionneZ  expoMAz, 

T-ime  KzqLUAzd  to  AtOAm  oJimoA  ujiitit,  and 

Packaging  matzALati  anjiLving  at  iAont-tine 
totatLoni. 

{InttAKzistZi  ¥Ut.h  PeAj,on>\eZ  and  TJuUntna 

AzcormendatZoni. ) 
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12.  FINDING: 


Dlsa’SSION: 


AMMUNITION  SL'PPORT 
STRDCH’RE  INADEQUATE 


EXCESSIVE  TURN 
AROUND  TLME 


RE  cWATIC’W: 


CURRENT  AWtUNITION  UNIT  STRUCTURE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION DOCTRINE  ARE  INADEQUATE  TO  SUPPORT  COMBAT 
OPERATIONS. 


Although  current  ammunition  unit  itructure  and  lupport 
capability  have  remained  virtually  unchanged  since 
World  War  II,  consumption  in  the  form  of  rounds  per 
tank  per  day  has  Increased  significantly.  Rates  for 
other  systems,  particularly  artillery,  have  increased 
even  more.  Projected  rates  of  expenditure  for  con- 
ventional ammunition  have  increased  fourfold  over 
those  recently  projected  for  planning  purposes. 

According  to  a draft  report  from  the  US  Array  Missile 
a. id  Munitions  Center  and  School  (USAMMCSS),  Minitlons 
System  Support  Structure  (MS3)»  the  capability  of 
ammunition  units  to  sustain  operations  falls  far  short 
cf  requirements.  This  report  addresses  those  short- 
comings and  proposes  itjprovements . The  DRS  evaluation 
also  addresses  this  situation  and  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  an  organic  am/nunition-handling  capability 
within  ttie  DISCOM. 

Doctrinal iy,  ammunition  is  distributed  to  units  using 
supply  point  procedures.  The  tank  battalion,  using 
the  GOER  vehicle  for  ainmunition  resupply,  has  an  un- 
acceptable turn-around  time  and  travel  distance  under 
cuvrent  doctrine  (50-70km  or  8-10  hours).  The  corps 
ASP  is  too  far  to  the  rear  and  the  GOER  is  too  slow. 
Improvements  to  the  system  are  required  tc  reduce 
the  impact  of  these  problems. 

Changes  in  anticipated  expenditure  rates,  tactical 
employment  doctrine  and  new  equipment  require  revision 
of  Class  V doctrine  and  the  ammunition  unit  support 
structure . 

ExpicLitz  the  0^  pfijDpoioli  contrUmd  in  the 

USA/MCiS  MuniXiond  SuppcAX  St>UictuA.e  (US3) 

A.epoAt  and  the  TKAVOC  V-ivisian  Re^tAuictuAir.g 
Study  (PRS)  uihich  phopo6t  ijnpKovtmenti  tx>  the 
tlcui>  V iuppcAt  iy&tejr.. 
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13.  FINDING:-  INADEQUACY  OF  TANK  AMMUNITION  STOCKS. 


14.  FINDING: 

15.  FINDING: 

16.  FINDING: 
DISCUSSION: 


LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  UNSERVICEABLE  105mm  AMMUNITION. 

POOR  TjOCATION  of  PR  epos  I~^  ion  ED  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS 
(PWRS)  AND  BASIC  LOAD  ARC-flJN ITION  STOCKS . 

LIMITED  UNIT  CAPABILITY  TO  TRANSPORT  REQUIRED 
AMMUNITION. 

The  above  arming  findings  are  presented  to  complete 
the  overall  evaluation  of  the  tank  arming  situation. 
These  areas  are  already  receiving  significant  atten- 
tion but  should  be  afforded  continued  visibility 
until  the  basic  deficiencies  are  resolved. 

Renovation  programs  are  now  ongoing  to  reduce  the 
large  quantity  of  unserviceable  105mm  APDS-T  ammuni- 
tion presently  in  the  inventory.  Engineering  studies 
are  nearing  completion  on  problems  with  HEAT-T  and 
HEP-T  ammunition.  Funding  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  types  of  ammunition  is  required. 

New  PVRS  ammunition  locations  reflecting  wartime 
requirements  are  being  developed  by  DCSLOG  and  L'SAREUR. 
Extensive  upgrade  programs  for  ammunition  facilities 
are  ongoing.  Storage  locations  must  continue  to  re- 
ceive significant  attention  If  timely  corrections 
are  to  be  effected. 

Limited  unit  capability  to  transport  required  ammuni- 
tion is  being  addressed  by  DRS  and  the  USAMMC&S  MS3 
Study.  The  proposed  addition  of  armored  rearm  ve- 
hicles, ammunition  transfer  points  and  changes  in 
corps  unit  structure  and  doctrine  may  negate  the  need 
for  further  study  of  battalion  vehicle  requirements. 
Requirements  should  be  reevaluated- af ter  completion 
of  DRS  field  testing. 

CofvUnuoui  aXXentcon  Lh  Kzqiufizd  to  tnAuKZ 
KUoZutton  oi  tiie.  {oHoiOing  ongoing  actions. 

Expedited  tank  armunltlon  pAocunementf 

Expedited  aimunltlon  modi^lcatxon/xenovatLOn  pAO- 
gAomi  tank  arniunltlon. 

Repositioning  amiunltlon  stocks  to  peAmlt  Aapld 
access  to  basic  toads  and  timely  access  to! 
movement  FWRS  stocks,  and 

Evatuatlon  0(J  unit  cumunltlon  tAonspoAtatlon 
capability  In  conjunction  uiith  PRS. 
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tFgAicrtMS  pi^e>e.ecui»&i  ojffet  p^r/ennt 

• F9UJ  jicnve  ppmv  Pol  sufi/»tY  MM/rt 

• eoA/suAi/’r/ev  PiA/j/vt/<fa  BAtfO  on  Mu(<t  Tf/hfgifo 

• IPtiB  rPAniPcPTATion/MevfMenr  teOUi/tCMint  (ft**P 

or  ronmic£  enrePiNG  nrsAretj 
teeiktipgt  »hoc«pnc,s  or  sulk  PAnpttno  e()uiP*tfnr 


Figure  L-13 

»^aged  within  the  logistical  structure 
ocLatinnc  ^ ^ ificoiBing  tonnage  required  to  sustain  combat 

.,uip„e„t;co„,™p,i.TpS55s1  ’'“"’"'■® 

ne  Armor  foJce"''irLpende^t''oi\™ail^^ 

disruption  or  sh^^tfal’  k-ill  ra-iAiv  iii.  Any 

the  tanV  T>,<.  ’^a^idl)  degrade  the  combat  capability  of 

recom^n^  following  paragraphs  describe  findings  and  appropriate 

recommendations  for  improvement  to  the  fueling  systL  pnate 
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FUELING  Findings 


17.  finding;  planning  and  programing  for  bulk  POL  HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT  HAVE  BEEN  INADEQUATE  AND,  AS  A 
OONSEQUENCE,  HAVE  JEOPARDIZED  FUEL  SUPPLY 
TO  ARMOR  FORCES  IN  COMBAT. 


(P©IL  g 


m CONUS. 

E Conf>s  Sro«NG£- 
ffi  Oe’in'ffiS  TK>  OJUJCJAfU 

fi/u/s/ON  sneftei' 

Oif^Siotu  ofc/uiov  ri>  OAf&noer 
m a^/af>es  sro/s.n9S. 
n Tf^rteMi.  aefuezj^  .3/  3Nrr/»o/aNP. 


i 


»fleJKtr/Nf  ON 

eoNTg/Kre*s 

tFCtJ  /tcrrur  /•**'»'  es 

UNITS. 

•NO  tncucnl  rNNK-e^ 
MCCS/NS  stSrSNt, 

•^ufsrioNNOcr  rAcncAo 
MARtur  rexiNiNNo 
e^uiRNCNr. 

•NO  NssAi/cr  rtCteoJNf 
t'tsreMS. 

FM  100-5,  pg  12-6 
^Modified  by  above ^ 


Figure  L-14 


DISCUSSION:  The  FUELING  system  has  experienced  inadequate 

planning  and  programing  in  RDTE  and  procurement 
for  bulk  POL  handling  equipment.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a lack  of  essential  equipment  including 
tanker  off-loading  equipment,  storage  facilities, 
and  distribution  equipment.  Because  of  frequent 
changes  in  combat  development  requirements  and  the 
VOIDS  IN  FUEL  lack  of  sufficient  funds  and  organization  to  support 

HANDLING  SYSTEM  development  on  a systems  basis,  there  are  not  only 

voids  in  the  fuel  handling  equipment  systems,  but  also 
incompatibility  among  components.  These  shortcomings 
seriously  jeopardize  effective  fuel  distribution 
to  armor  forces  in  combat  C^ig*  L-14). 


RECOMMENDATION:  VzveZop  a POL  hmdZing  tquZpmtni  mos-feA  noCeA^el 

(k.\ieZofme.nt  ptan  wtvicM  ccve/a  equcpmenf  oAad  -cm  -the 
dutAuibuXiion  pAoce44  -the  COt^US  pAoduceA  -Co  -the 
iueJt  compoA-Cmentd  oi  ui-eng  veh-cc  !e4. 


jRAf’JSITION  TO  WARTIME  OF  jriE  BULK  POL 


DISTRIBUTION  NETWORK  WITHIN  THE  CORPS  IS 


HINDERED  BY  PEACETIME  CONTRACTOR  RELIANCE. 
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Figure  L-15 

DISCUSSION:  The  current  peacetime  reliance  on  contractor 

and  civilianized  support  for  bulk  POL  distribution 
is  detrimental  to  the  transition  to  a wartime 
situation.  Dictated  by  budget  constraints,  this 
reliance  leaves  few  Army  GS  POL  supply  and 
distribution  units  within  the  active  forte 
(fig.  L-15).  There  are  no  petroleum  supply 
companies  or  petroleum  pipeline  and  terminal 
operating  companies  in  USAREUR.  During  wartime^ 
combat  forces  will  initially  be  dependent  upon 
host  nation  and  allied  support  for  general  support 
fuels  supply. 

The  few  active  force  petroleum  units  are  only 
infrequently  exercised  to  practice  their  mission. 
The  lack  of  a sustaining  unit  base  has  seriously 
reduced  the  number  of  active  Army  personnel  with 
POL  expertise.  However,  current  US  Army  POL 
military  distnoution  doctrine  continues  to 
emphasize  the  operation,  with  organic  equipment, 
of  a complex  distribution  network. 
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Rcv-tew.’  coVie*tt  doct^oie  c£  GS  pzZ>wZ&iwt  ^iqppty 
and  diitn^budon  ^onwaJid  of,  the.  coAp^  fteoA 
boundoAjj, 


19.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 

LESS  m-\N 
ONE  DAY  OF 
POL  SUPPLY 
IN  DIVISION 


JiECOmEWAnOfJ: 


BULK  POL  STORAGE  CAPACITY  IS  INADEQUATE  IN  AN 
APvMOR  DISCOM  ASP  IN  COSCOM  SUPPORt  UNITS. 

The  bulk  POL  storage-  capacity  in  DISCOM  and 
COSCOM  support  units  is  inadequate  to  support 
sustained  fast-moving  armor  operations.  The 
armor  division  DISCOM  can  store  approximately 
225,500  gallons  of  bulk  fuels.  Ibis  equates 
to  less  than  one  day  of  supply  in  a moderate 
combat  environment.  Both  DRS  and  the  Quartermaster 
School  have  recommended  various  actions  to 
correct  this  shortcoming. 

EvaXuaXc  ctJLttnncutiyfe^  whXch  addiAz&h  buZk  ^uel 
6tohja.ge.  capdc^Liy  -tn  VJSCOU  and  i.n  COSCDM  6uppo^ 
mJJj> . 
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20.  FINDING:  PETROLEUM  REQUIREMENTS  FORECASTING  IS  BASED  ON 

MILES  TRAVELED  AND  DOES  NOT  CONSIDER  HOURS  OF 
OP'^TION.  “ 

DISCUSSION:  Unit  petroleum  requirements  forecasting  is 

based  on  miles  traveled,  using  various 
miles-per-gallon  criteria  for  equipment. 

The  true  determinate  of  fuel  consumption, 
however,  is  not  how  far  a vehicle  moves,  but 
how  long  the  engine  is  running  in  various 
modes  - idle,  road  march  and  cross  country. 

This  is  especially  true  for  the  tank  as  its 
crew  maneuvers  tactically  for  position  and 
maintains  a running  engine  when  expecting 
engagement.  Evaluation  of  the  Israeli  experience 
in  the  intense  Yom  Kippur  War  revealed  that  the 
miles-traveled-technique  would  have  seriously 
underestimated  actual  fuel  consumption.  The 
Quarterm,-. ster  School  has  recognized  this  situation 
and  has  recommended  that  consumption  forecasting 
be  based  on  hours  of  operation,  using  a standard 
combat  day.  Use  of  the  standard  combat  day 
technique  will  require  development  of  an  hourly 
consumption  rate  data  base  and  a standard  combat 
day  for  all  vehicles  to  be  used  by  planners  and 
scenario  developers. 

RECOMMENDATION:  Reu-tew)  peXAcZeum  KzqiuAejne.nti  io^tcoiting 

te.chyviqueJ)  to  de.veZop  u moA.e.  attuAJitt  pKOje-ctton 
o(  OiCJtiwJi  consumption. 


t 
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21.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


KECOmEWAnCfJ: 


THE  GOER  VEHICLE  DOES  NOT  SATISFACTORILY  PERFORKt 
THE  REFUELING,  BULK  AMNniNlTTOfT HANDLING  AND 
WRECKER  FUNCTIONS  IN  AR.MOR  UNITS. 


Tank  units  are  equipped  with  a support  vehicle 
whose  functional  capability  does  not  satisfy 
operational  requirements.  The  GOER  vehicle, 
used  as  a wrecker,  fuel  tanker  and  ammunition 
carrier,  has  substantial  shortcomings.  The  GOER 
can  transport  only  one  type  of  POL,  the  transporter 
usually  cubes-c/ut  before  it  weighs-out  and  the 
wrecker  has  questionable  usefulness.  Although 
capable  of  bringing  fuel  and  ammunition  to  a 
tank  in  areas  and  under  conditions  where  other 
support  vehicles  cannot  travel,  GOER  roadability 
limitations  severely  restrict  rapidity  of  unit 
convoy  support  and  POL/ ammunition  distribution 
operations.  All  GOER’s  have  large  profiles  and 
share  safety,  trafficafcility  and  maintainability 
shortcomings. 

Condact  -teu-cew)  VLanipofi^tojtion  ^cqLuAejmznti 
in  ofmoK  battationi  to  deXeAmint  otteAmtivz 
lolaticm  ^oA.  pe,i^oAmancc  Az^ueZing,  bulk 
amr/ufiition  axMMlng  and  mzckzA  iunctioni>. 
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22.  FINDING; 


THERE  IS  NO  CENTRALIZED  HAKAGEMEST  OF  POL 

equtpnent  matters. 


Pol  SOUiPMBMT 


TjiOtfs  of 

• Tn^se  rv/'f  s OF  notn^  to  ft/eL  4u 

»eutciort.ie9 


• firriA/n  OfJ  s.ooo  mot sA>*f  TH  M ni^ 

t luAtutir  Y re  rcfffi  ef  iPPSttfYf  tnsces 


^'fetc/ce/.. . 


ceNttute/ifc  M/tfYPiier<te^r OP £oen*Me>Yr 


Figure  L-16 


DISCUSS I ON; 


CEKTRA.L 

MANAGEMENT 

LACKING 


The  development  and  management  of  POL  distribution 
equipment  at  the  wholesale  level  is  diffuse.  There 
are  at  least  five  DARCOM  commands  and  a DLA  command 
involved  with  little  or  no  central  management  (fig  L-16). 
This  lack  of  systems  management  has  led  to  a profusion 
of  inconyatible  equipment  and  has  left  broad  equipment 
gaps  in  the  field  POL  distribution  network. 


RECO^MEf^VATlOhl : Jie.v-ieu  min£igc.mcn^  iifuicXuKe.  ^OK  PCL  tqaipmejU 

and  e.\iaJLuaXz.  thz  ^zuibltiXy  oi  iiyhtzrti' phc j zzt  mvmgz- 
n,:ni. 
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MANAGING 


The  Army  logistical  management  system  is  complex.  Beoavse  of  the  require- 
ment to  manage  witnin  a resource  cotistrained  system,  it  is  driven  by  the 
demand  for  cost  efficiency.  The  result  has  been  to  divert  attention  from 
the  basic  goal  of  rapid  transitir  . to  support  and  sustainment  of  combat 
forces  in  a wartime  environment.  Emerging  logistical  concepts  in  e.chelons 
above  division  and  progressive  development  of  the  forward  support  concept 
are  causing  a favorable  refocusing  of  attention  within  the  retail  system. 
Current  procedures  have  placed  greater  reliance  on  the  wholesale  system 
to  support  overseas  locations.  A major  concern,  however,  is  the  ability 
and  preparedness  of  the  wholesale  system  to  effect  immediate  transition 
to  wartime  operations  on  a sustained  basis. 

The  current  f unci ionc 1 /commodi ty  organization  is  not  sufficiently  respon- 
sive to  provide  the  type  of  support  needed  to  obtain  the  maximum  effective- 
ness of  advanced  weapon  systems.  The  number  of  complex  weapon  systems 

which  will  be  introduced  into  the  Army  in  the 
WEAPON  SYSTE.y  next  few  years  suggests  the  need  for  a weapons 

KANAGF..'-‘.ENT  NEEDED  system  orientation  within  the  logistics  system. 

Management  areas  of  concern  addressed  in  subsequent  paragraphs  are 
applicable  primarily  to  the  logistics  system.  Establishment  of  a compre- 
hensive tank  management  system  is  discussed  in  nhe  separate  management 
portion  of  this  report. 
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I Xl£'^  Ir.gs 

23.^ FINDING:  THERt_^S  A DEGREE  OF  WCERTAINTY  CONCERNING 

MISIIONL  KESi^Or-'G  1 S ILlflES  A?-D  THE  cdnf-iA?;P  LINK 
BET  wees  dap,  COfv  K'<  D THE  ^OVERSEAS  MAc'os: . 

DISCUSSION:  DARCOM's  changing  mission  has  caused  it  to  expand 

fror.  w.iolc-sale  logistics  and  to  become  more  involved 
in  tlie  day-to-day  activities  of  the  retail  logistics 
systefr. . 

Then'  are  numerous  examples  of  DARCOM's  involvement 
in  the  retail  system.  Under  the  Direct  SuiJjxirt 
'ystcm  (DSS)  concept  there  is  a daily  interface 
fror.  wh'lesale  sopoly  activity  down  to  division 
level.  Direct  1-ogist.ics  Support  (DLS)  establishes 
a formal  technical  assistance  organization  within 
the  division.  Daily  technical  guidance  and 
assistance  will  be  offered  at  the  tank  company 
level  by  members  of  the  wholesale  logistics  community. 
In  July  19"^6,  DARCO.'f  assumed  an  overseas  depot  mission 
in  Europe.  The  Modernization  of  Logistics  (MODLOGS) 
program  has  substantially  increased  L'SAREL’R  dependence 
on  CONL'S  support  for  day-to-day  operations. 

The  continued  extensiori  of  DARCOJT  into  the  operations 
of  the  MACOh  retail  system  should  be  evaluated  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  and  effective  missions 
for  that  organizatiof. . Areas  of  uncertainty  per- 
taining to  mission  responsibility  include: 

Amount  of  directive  authority  of  technical 
assistance  personnel  to  ensure  jroper  operation/ 
readiness  of  equipment; 

Extent  of  DAilCOM  overseas  depot  operations; 

Status  of  the  overseas  nonmilitary  force  at 
the  outset  of  hostilities;  and 

Responsibility  for  storage  and  mainit.  of 

war  reserve  and  POMCL'S  stocks. 

RECOH'/fN/DATZuN';  ClivU{iiy  cormand  AeiatcoufUp  and 

beXucen  VARCOM  and  the  ovemcjii  MCOl-',, 
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CIT?  R E’w  F E ACE  T I ME  MAJOR  I'^EK  REPLACEMENT  PROCFDl-KES 
AKt  JNAuEOL'aTE^AND  J^iJCt^-isERSOMi:  TO  EFFECT  RAPID 
KEPL-ACEMEsf  DIR  INC  ANTI  Cl  PAT  ED  INTENSE  COMSAT  . 


DISCCSSIO*.  : Peacttime  replacement  of  unserviceable  tanks  focuses 

or.  tl  s detail  necessary  to  ensure  property  accounta* 
bility  and  efficient  use  of  transportation  assets. 
Precise  instructions  are  issued  by  message  and 
transactions  are  recorded  in  computer  bases  to  effect 
a one-for-one  :ar,k  replacement.  Backhaul  of  the 
unserviceable  tank  is  normally  accomplished  with 
the  same  transpxirt.  This  procedure  is  too  cumber- 
some and  detailed  to  meet  anticipated  wartime 
processing  requirements. 


Wartime  battle  da.mage  replacement  ofierations  will  be 
characterized  by  the  need  to  rapidly  distribute 
many  items  to  the  corps /di vi sion  area  simultaneously. 
Communication  and  transportation  resources  will  be 
saturated.  Lengthy  tank  deprocessing  times  (level 
"A",  long  term  storage,  require  approximately  fifty 
man-hours  to  deprocess)  will  also  impact  on  timely 
forward  movement.  After  initial  deprocessing,  the 
tank  still  is  not  ready  to  enter  the  battle.  Radio 
mounts,  machine  guns,  sights,  ammunition,  fuel,  etc., 
must  be  available  in  sufricienl  quantities  and  added 
to  the  tank  before  it  moves  to  the  battlefield. 


Operating  personnel  question  the  adequacy  of  reporting 
battle  loss  through  the  command  channel.  They  suggest 
the  replacement  issue  would  be  more  effective  if 
processed  direct  through  the  MMC's  to  the  organization 
managing  war  reserve  assets. 


RECCfMcSfVATlO^;  VeviUop  and  p\cc.e.danu  tc  I 

{azJUUitoXz.  bulk  lAOjiiponi  conpleXe  Xanti  \ 
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25.  FINDING:  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  LOGISTICAL  SYSTEM  IS  AT  A LOW  t.EVHL. 

DISCUSSION:  Confidence  in  the  logistics  system  is  generally  pro- 

portional to  the  availability  of  required  parts  and/ 
or  maintenance  support  to  remove  a tank  from  deadline 
status.  Although  complicated  equipment  and  shortages 
of  skilled  maintenance  personnel  are  bothersome > the 
primary  cause  of  lack  of  confidence  is  the  perceived 
lack  of  responsiveness  of  the  supply  system. 

The  logistician  maintains  that  the  regulations  and 
procedures  governing  the  supply  system  are  concep- 
tually sound  and  adequate  to  support  daily  operations. 
The  user, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  supply 
system  is  simply  not  functioning  to  satisfy  his  needs 
in  a timely  manner.  The  user  philosophy  is  that  when 
a tank  is  deadlined,  all  other  actions  are  subordin- 
ated to  getting  it  repaired.  If  the  part  is  not  in 
the  unit  PLL , a high  priority  requisition  is  entered 
into  the  system.  In  addition,  most  units  simultane- 
ously initiate  action  through  an  informal  process  to 
obtain  the  part  sooner  from  other  sources.  Degra- 
dation of  the  system  begins  at  this  point  due  to 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  si'oply 
system  to  provide  the  part  in  a timely  manner. 

Equally  significant  is  the  depth  of  knowledge  of 
Army  personnel  in  the  logistics  system.  The  user 
must  become  intimately  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
t^e  logistic  system  if  he  is  to  become  a professional 
user.  Improved  knowledge  will  tend  to  build  confi- 
dence and  eliminate, to  a large  degree,  fault” 
requisitions,  processing  errors,  inadequate  recon- 
ciliation and  informal  actions  to  "go  around"  the 
system. 

Firm  discipline,  particularly  by  the  user  and  the 
logistician,  are  essential  to  ensure  adh.;rence  to 
existing  procedures.  Increased  discipline,  coupled 
with  efforts  to  improve  responsiveness  of  the  supply 
system,  will  lead  to  a more  effective  system  and 
should  restore  user  confidence. 
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ACRONYMS 

ASL 

ASP 

CODA'-; 

DLAA 

DLOGS 

DLS 

DRS 


DEFINITIONS 


Authoi  zed  Stockage  List.  The  supplies  authorized  to  be 
on  hant  or  on  order  in  direct  and  general  support  units. 
Stockage  is  based  upon  demand  criteria  and/or  item 
essentiality. 

Ammunition  Supply  Point.  Advance  point  at  which  ammunition 
is  available  for  distribution  to  using  units  or  for  distri- 
bution by  a using  unit  to  individuals  or  subordinate  units. 

Combat  Damage  Assessment  Model.  A simulation  model  which 
allows  logisticians  to  estimate  the  maintenance  load, 
required  repair  parts,  time  to  repair  and  level  of  -epair 
for  combat  damage  not  normally  experienced  in  peacetime 
and  for  which  no  historical  data  is  available  or  maintained. 

The  model  is  in  an  early  stage  of  development  and  is 
adaptable  to  computer  processing. 

DARCOM  Logistics  Assistance  Activity.  An  office  at  Division/ 
Corps /MACOM  HQ  level  designed  to  supervise  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  assigned  DARCOM  personnel  in  expediting 
the  flow  of  technical  assistance/information  between  the 
developer-supplier  and  the  using  unit. 

Division  Logistics  System.  An  automatic  data  processing 
system  designed  to  apply  automated  methods  to  division  level 
asset  management.  DLOGS  has  incorporated  management  of 
repair  parts,  consolidated  property  book  management  and 
Array  equipment  status  repeorting’  system. 

Direct  Logistics  Support,  A new  concept  to  improve  logistics 
support  for  weapon  and  equipment  systems  by  strengthening 
DARCOM  technical  channels  and  enhancing  the  mission  of 
readiness  commands.  Currently  being  evaluated  at  Fort  Hood, 

Division  Restructuring  Study.  A project  designed  to  reorganize 
elements  of  Army  Divisions.  The  concept  will  be  evaluated 
10  October  1977  at  Fort  Hood. 
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DSS 


DX 


HET 


ILS 


ITDT 


MACRIT 


MIS 


MODLOGS 


Hi'jC 


MTTR 


Direct  Support  System.  The  Army  standard  supply  distribution 
system  for  selected  classes  of  supplies  which  provides  for 
direct  delivery  of  shipnents  from  a CONUS  warehouse  to  the 
requisitioner  (Direct  or  general  support  units). 

Direct  Exchange.  A supply  method  of  issuing  serviceable 
material  in  exchange  for  unserviceable  materiel  on  an 
immediate  item  for  item  basis.  It  is  accomplished  without 
the  normal  property  accountability  documents  and  with  a 
minimum  of  paper  work. 

Heavy  Equipment  Transporter.  A large,  wheeled  tractor  and 
trailer  designed  for  the  movement  of  large  vehicles, 
especially  tanks. 

Integrated  Logistics  Support.  ILS  is  a comp>osite  of  all  the 
considerations  necessary  to  ensure  the  effective  and  econom- 
ical support  of  a materiel  system  for  its  life  cycle. 

Principal  elements  of  ILS  include  the  maintenance  plan, 
support  and  test  data,  facilities,  personnel  and  training, 
logistic  support  resource  funds,  and  logistic  support 
management  information. 

Integrated  Technical  Documentation  and  Training.  A project 
designed  to  improve  technical  documentation  and  to  integrate 
use  of  these  publications  with  training  programs. 

Manpower  Authorization  Criteria.  The  number  of  direct 
workers  required  to  effectively  perform  a sp>ecified  work 
activity. 

Management  Information  System.  An  integrated  group  of 
procedures,  methods,  policies  and  may  include  the  computer (s) 
and  its  software  which  is  used  to  obtain,  process  and 
analyze  data/inf ormation. 

Modernization  of  Logistics.  Ongoing  European  logistics 
program  to  improve  USAREUR logistics  structure  and  of>erations; 
increase  reliance  on  the  CONUS  base;  and  increase  host  nation 
and  contractual  support. 

Materiel  Haiiagciuent  Ceriter.  A fuiiCtional  logistics  nianagcnient 
center  that  is  found  in  the  theater  Army,  corps  and  division. 
The  MMC  exercises  inventory  and  maintenance  management 
resfonsi bi lities . 

Mean  Time  to  Repair.  The  average  time  required  to  perform 
maintenance  task-  to  effect  necessary  repairs. 


MS3 


OJE 


OJT 


PLL 


POMCUS 


Pl.'RS 


RGS 


VTR 


WARPAC 


Munitions  System  Support  Structure.  Draft  report  prepared 
by  the  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  and  School.  Builds  an 
ammunition  supply  support  structure  to  support  anticipated 
expenditure  rates  of  combat  units. 

On-the-job  Experience.  The  process  whereby  skills  and 
knowledge  are  obtaine.^  through  actual  performance  of 
duties.  There  is  no  approved,  planned  program  of 
instruction  or  experience. 

On-the-job  Training.  A training  process  whereby  students 
or  trainees  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  through  actual 
performance  of  duties  under  competent  supervision,  in 
accordance  with  an  approved,  planned  program. 

Prescribed  Load  List.  The  repair  parts  and  maintenance- 
related  items  authorized  to  be  on  hand  or  on  order  at  the 
unit  level  in.  support  of  organizational  maintenance. 

Normally  this  is  based  on  15  days  of  supply. 

Preposi tioning  of  Materiel  Configured  to  Unit  Sets . Equip- 
ment and  supplies,  organized  per  the  TOE  structure  of  early 
deploying  CONUS  units,  which  are  positioned  near  the  point 
of  intended  use.  The  purpose  is  to  reduce  strategic  lift 
requirements  and  to  expedite  deployment  of  CONUS  units  in 
a theater  of  operations. 

Prepositioned  War  Reserve  Stocks.  Supplies  and  equipment 
loca-ed  near  the  point  of  intended  use  to  support  combat 
consumption  requirements  pending  resupply  from  CONUS. 

Restructured  General  Support.  Aji  emerging  concept  which 
integrates  general  support  supply  and  maintenance  capability 
for  a class  of  weapon  systems  into  a single  technical  unit 
operating  under  the  COSCOM.  Being  tested  1 March  - 
30  September  1977  at  Fort  Hood. 

Vehicle,  Tank  Recovery.  Armored,  tracked  vehicle  used  in 
maintenance  and  recovery  operations  of  combat  tracked 
vehicles,. 

Wartime  Repair  Parts  Consumption.  A project  to  develop  and 
publish  a practical  guide  for  forecasting  repair  parts 
requirements  that  can  be  used  to  identify  mission  essential 
maintenance  operations  and  to  develop  stockage  lists  for 
contingency  operations. 
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KEY  TERMS 


Classes  of  Supply.  A method  of  dividing  supplies  and  equipment  into  ten 
meaningful  major  categories  of  materiel,  within  which  items 
are  easily  identified  to  each  particular  class. 

Class  I.  Subsistence  including  gratuitous  health  and  welfare 
items . 

Class  II.  Clothing,  individual  equipment,  tentage,  tool  sets 
and  tool  kits,  hand  tools,  administrative  and  housekeeping 
supplies  atid  equipment. 

Class  III.  Petroleum  and  solid  fuels.  Includes  bulk  and 
packaged  fuels,  lubricating  oils  and  packaged  products. 

Class  IV.  Construction  materials  to  Include  installed  equipment 
and  all  fortification/barrier  materials. 

Class  V.  Ammunition  of  all  types. 

Class  VI.  Personal  demand  items  (nonmilitary  sales  items). 

Class  VII.  Major  end  items,  A final  combination  of  end 
products  which  is  ready  for  its  intended  use. 

Class  VIII.  Medical  materiel  including  medical  peculiar 
repair  parts. 

Class  IX.  Repair  parts  and  components  to  include  kits, 
assemblies  and  subassemblies,  reparable  and  nonreparr "^le , 
required  for  maintenance  support  of  all  equipment. 

Class  X.  Materiel  to  supp>ort  nonmilitary  programs  which  are 
not  included  in  Classes  I-IX. 

Red  Team  Assessment.  A DARCOM  program  to  provide  an  overall  assessment 
of  field  system  performance  and  DARCOM  logistics  support  for 
selected  items  of  Army  equipment. 

Tank  Ammunition.  All  tank  rounds  are  £i;:ed,  one  piece,  and  electrically 
fired.  Basic  types  of  service  103mm  tank  ammunition  are: 

APDS-T : Armor  Piercing  Discarding  Sabot  and  Tracer.  Primary 

antitank  kinetic  energy  round.  High  velocity,  flat  trajectory, 
small  rod  penetrator. 

HEAT-T : High  Explosive  Antitank  with  Tracer.  Secondary 

antiarmor  c!eini:al  energy  round.  Medium  velocity,  shaped  charge. 
HEP-T ; High  Ebiplosive  Plastic  with  Tracer.  Primary  round  for 
lightly  armored  and  wheel  vehicles.  Low  velocity,  chemical 
energy,  blast  concussion  round. 

WP-T : White  Phosphorus  with  Tracer.  Smoke  and  screening  round. 

Low  velocity  chemical  energy  round. 

APERS-T : Antipersonnel  with  Tracer.  Primary  round  for  use 

against  exposed  personnel  targets.  Low  velocity,  flechette  round. 
APFSDS-T : Armor  Piercing  Fin  Stabilized  Discarding  Sabot  with 

Tracer.  New  technology  replacement  roujid  for  the  primary  antitank 
round  (APDS-T).  High  velocity,  flat  trajectory  kinetic  energy 
round.  Bjnploys  fin  stabilization  of  the  penetrator  rather  than 
the  spin  stabilization  of  the  APDS-T  round  and  has  a higher 
density  penetrator. 
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TRAINING 


The  current  amor  force  Is  not 
trained  up  to  the  capability  of 
its  weapons  systems.  There  is 
room  for  significant  improvement. 

Adding  to  that  conclusion  is  an 
awareness  that  armor  weapons 
systems  of  ever  increasing  com- 
plexity and  types  are  being  fielded 
to  meet  the  threat.  This  can  only 
lead  to  the  realization  that  rapid 
and  sweeping  changes  must  be  effected 
in  the  way  armor  crewmen  and  units 
are  trained  if  armor  forces  are  to 
have  the  technical  proficiency  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  on  the 
battlefield  (fig.  T-1) . The  full 
impact  of  these  training  improvements 
can  only  be  realized  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  interrelated  changes 
in  personnel,  logistics,  and  develop- 
ment. Even  more  critical,  however.  Is 

the  necessity  to  create  a manaeement 
structure  that  can  orchestrate  these 
changes  in  the  Tank  Force  and  sustain 
the  gains  made  in  making  it  more  effective. 

MAJOR  AREAS  OF  ANALYSIS 


"THE  BEST  TANK  IS  THE 
WITH  THf.  BEST  CREW." 
General  Isra  1 Tal 
Israeli  Defense  Force 


ONE 


The  major  areas  of  this  training  analysis  are  individual  entry  level, 
individual  professional  development,  collective,  and  combined  arms 
training. 


INDIVIDUAL  ENTRY  LEVEL  TRAINING 

"Weapons,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful, are  Ineffective  in  the  hands 
of  inept,  ill-trained,  unsure 
operators . " 

FM  100-5 


This  is  the  training  the  individual 
receives  on  entering  the  Army.  The 
Army's  training  institutions  (the 
service  schools  and  training 
centers)  are  responsible  for  this 
training.  The  purpose  of  this 
training  is  to  prepare  the  Indi- 
vidual to  perform  in  first-duty 
assignmeiits. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PR0FESS10N"AL  DE\T;L0P- 
MENT  TRAINING 

"Every  unit  commander  of  the 
US  Army  is  responsible  for  the 
aggressive  professional  develop- 
ment of  every  soldier  in  his 
command . " 

FM  100-5 


COLLECTIVE  TRAINING 

"Collective  training  in  units 
should  aim  at  maximum  effective- 
ness with  combined  arms," 

FM  100-5 


COMBINED  ARMS  TRAINING 

"Training  for  battle  demands 
forging  effective  combined  arms 
teamwork. " 

FM  100-5 


Professional  development  training  is 
that  training  required  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  the  individual  to  do  more 
complex  tasks  or  to  assume  increased 
responsibility.  Although  not  stated, 
it  infers  training  necessary  to  main- 
tain proficiency  in  the  skills 
acquired  in  entry  level  training. 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
this  training  is  shared  between  the 
units  in  the  field  and  the  Army's 
training  institutions,  and  is  based  on 
training  i.;atsrials  such  as  the 
Soldier's  Manual,  Commander's  Manual, 
Skill  Qualification  Tests,  and  train- 
ing extension  courses  developed  by 
TRADOC. 

Collective  training  is  the  training 
of  groups  of  individuals  to  perform 
as  crews,  platoons,  companies,  and 
larger  units.  Although  almost  ex- 
clusively accomplished  in  units,  collec- 
tive training  also  relies  heavily  on 
individual  skills  learned  in  units 
and  training  institutions,  TRADOC" 
developed  Army  Training  and  Evaluation 
Programs  (ARTEPS)  and  training  devices 
assist  the  commander  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  this  training. 


At  the  company  level  and  above, 
collective  training  begins  to  include 
other  branches  and  arms  of  the  Army 
as  well  as  other  military  services 
and  becomes  combined  arms  training. 

It  is  an  extension  of  collective 
training  but  is  important  enough  to 
be  identified  separately.  This  train- 
ing should  be  conducted  under 
simulated  combat  conditions. 
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TR/JNING  INTERACTION 


There  is  continuous  interaction  of  the  various  trainers  in  the  major 
areas  or  phases  of  training  (fig.  T-2) , Professional  development, 
collective,  and  combined  arms  training  all  feed  into  one  anot' ei  with 
continuous  infusion,  beginning  with  institutional  entry  level  training. 
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Figure  T-2 


INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

Entry  level  and  professional  development  training  for  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men  currently  is  too  general  and  does  not  produce  personnel 
In  the  Ansy''s  Tank  Force  technically  proficient  for  their  duties. 
Training  must  be  improved  not  only  at  entry  level,  but  It  must  also 
provide  systems  specific  professional  development  training  throughout 
a full  career.  Training  course  graduates  must  be  qualified  for 
Immediate  productive  service  at  wartime  proficiency  levels. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  TRAlXIKC  TREND 


As  the  Army's  equipment  becomes  more 
numerous  and  complex,  the  require- 
ment to  bring  the  Individual  up  to 
a level  of  technical  ccopetency 
becomes  more  and  more  important  to 

the  unit.  Because  of  high  costs  in- 
volved, resource  constraints  have 
not  permitted  soldiers  trained  at 
institutions  to  fully  reach  desired 
levels  of  technical  proficiency.  As 
a result,  the  training  at  the  institu- 
tion has  become  more  generalized  and 
the  responsibility  to  train  the  indivi- 
dual to  a level  of  technical  proficiency 
necessary-  to  perform  at  war'-lme  standards 
is  passed  to  the  unit  (fig.  T-3) . 


EQUIPMENT  BfrOMfS 
MORE  complex. 
AND  DIVERSE 


SPECIAtIZEO 
TRAINING  takes 
PIACE  IN  UNITS 


UNITS  DEPEND 
UPON  HIGH 
lEVE  I OF 
EXPERTISE 

Figure  T-3 


DUE  TO 
CONSTRAINTS 
INSTITUTWNS 
TEACH  LESS 
ABOUT  more 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  DILEMMA 

This  trend  has  forced  the  Army  to  address  the  dilemma  of  how  to  train  and 

maintain  individuals  at  a high  level  of  technical  proficiency  on  Increasing 
numbers  of  varying  types  of  increasing! v complex  enuipmopt,  without  extendisp 
Significantly  the  length  cf  training  or  raising  the  entrance  reoulrements'  ~ 
of  the  individual  entering  the  tank  force. 

COLLECTIVE /COMBINED  ARMS  TRAINING 


Current  unit  level  techniclal  proficiency  does  not  capture  the  full  po- 
tential of  armor  weapons  systems.  This  deficiency  is  related  to  the  .low 
level  of  individual  technical  proficiency.  The  need  for  units  to  spend 
excessive  training  time  and  resources  on  the  individual  subsequently 
decreases  available  time  for  collective  training. 

A directed  effort  must  be  initiated  to  exploit  the  increase  in  unit 
collective  and  combined  arms  training  time  that  will  accrue  with  improved 
entry  level  training.  Of  particular  importance  to  upgrading  combined 
arms  training  is  the  urgent  need  to  establish  a site(s)  such  as  a 
National  Training  Center  as  a replication  of  total  combat  environment 
conditions,  serving  as  a surrogate  for  combat  experience.  Finally,  Army-wide 
adherence  to  establislied  training  scandards  as  promulgated  In  doctrine 
and  training  publications,  and  quantifying  training  readiness  in  some 
reasonable  measure  of  resources  consumed,  activities  accomplished,  and  re- 
sults achieved  will  add  to  unit  technical  proficiency. 
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SPECIFIC  RESERVE  COMPONENT  ISSUES 


The  potential  of  Reserve  Components  to  contribute  to  a "come  as  you  are" 
war  needs  to  be  reexamined  in  order  to  capture  their  special  capabilities. 
Issues  to  be  explored  Include  testing  of  the  Reserve  Component  tank  crew 
replacement  concept,  and  a reevaluatior.  of  the  capability  of  Reserve 
Component  armor  units  to  meet  their  prescribed  readiness  objectives  with 
currently  available  resources  of  time  and  materiel, 

TRAINING  management 

Various  management  initiatives  will  also  serve  to  Improve  the  "technical 
proficiency  of  the  armor  force.  Training  management  responsibilities  at 
HQDA  currently  are  not  clearly  defined.  This  has  contributed  to  a lack 
of  training  standardization,  variances  In  program  approval  and  resource- 
allocation,  and  a failure  to  delineate  responsibilities  for  individual 
and  collective  training.  Another  training  managenant  failure  has  been 
the  inability  to  develop  an  adequate  armor  training  devices  rrogram. 

Given  today's  resource  constraints,  training  devices  that  contribute 
to  teclmlcal  proficiency  and  thus  to  combat  readiness  will  become 
critically  important  as  more  complex  ar.c  expensive  systems  are  fielded. 
Finally,  the  external  evaluation  function  of  the  Armor  Center  is  not 
providing  adequate  feedback  on  tratnii>g  and  doctrinal  materials, 
devices,  literature,  and  the  appropriateness  and  quality  of  the 
liaSLltutlonal  tr-alnlng  product. 

TRAINING  REDUCES  IMPACT  OF  TURBIXENCE 

The  adverse  effect  of  turbulence  on  proficiency  has  been  dramatically 
portreved  and  is  suggested  as  the  major  contributor  to  degradation  of 
armor  crew  and  unit  readiness.  Many  other  factors,  however,  significantly 
contribute  to  the  armor  force  not  performing  to  the  maximum  capability  of 
the  weapon  system.  A standard  high  state  of  technical  proficiency  would 
minimize  the  negative  impact  of  turbulence  through  the  existence  of  a 
force  of  highly  competent  "interchangeable"  tank  crewmen. 

THE  PRICE 


It  is  essential  to  future  battlefield  success  that  the  Army  pay  the 
costs  for  resources  and  management  intensity  to  train  up  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  current  and  new  armor  weapons  systems.  The  need  to 
achieve  this  goal  cannot  be  overstated.  Solutions  to  existing  training 
problems  will  have  application  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  Total 
Armor  Force,  although  Reserve  Component  amor  force  specific  problems 
need  to  be  appreciated  and  special  efforts  directed  toward  their 
resolution. 
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TTie  fctlowing  paragraphs  describe  the  training  system  and  deficiencies 
and  discuss  recoonendatlons  for  their  resolution.  A acre  detelled 
description  of  tills  tr"lnlng  analysis  Is  an  appendix  to  this  chapter, 
published  separately. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  FINDINGS  AKD  RECOWIENDATIONS 

The  most  significant  Individual  i'ntry  level  training  deficiency  of.  Che 
Tank  Force  Is  In  the  armor  platooi  leader,  tank  crewmen,  track  vehicle 
mechanic,  and  PLL/TAMKS  clerk  courses.  The  existing  training  programs 
require  modification  and/or  restructuring  to  pei;ait  achievement  of  the 
level  of  technical  proficiency  required  In  the  units.  The  proposals 
accomplish  this  by  focusing  the  training  resources  on  the  most  critical 
functional  duties  and  by  limiting  the  scope  of  training  to  discrete 
type  tank,  specific  position,  and/or  specific  type  platoon. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  In  this  area  of  entry  level  Individual 
training  are  discussed  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
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ARMOR  PLATOON  LEADER  TRAINING 


1.  FINDING; 


DISCUSSION- 


PLATOON  LEADER 
REQUIREMENTS : 

COMMAND  TANK 
TRAIN  PLATOON 
COORDINATE/ 
CONTROL  FIRES 


KECOMU.ENVAnO^J: 


ENTRY  UEVEL  TRAINING  FOR  ARMOR  OFFICERS  IS  TOO 
GENERAL  AND  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE  PLATOON  LEADERS 
TECHNICALLY  QUALIFIED  FOR  INITIAL  ENTRY  DUTIES. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  from  Armor  commanders 
in  the  field  is  the  inability  of  the  new  Armor 
Officer  Basic  Course  (AOBC)  graduate  to: 

Perform  adequately  as  tank  commander, 

Train  the  platoon,  and 

Coordinate  and  control  the  firus  of  the  platoon. 

Armor  platoon  leaders'  duties  are  unique  from 
those  of  other  platoon  leaders  in  that  while  com- 
manding the  platoon,  they  are  required  to  command 
a t?-'V , one  of  the  platoon’s  major  fighting 
el  .'7  .‘v^ ts . Currently  they  must  undergo  a period  cf 
f . -job  training  in  their  units  to  develop  the 
ti-.  ..  . -1  competence  and  self-confidence  they  need 
to  verly  train  and  command  their  platoons. 

During  this  period  of  apprenticeship,  the  quality 
of  training  wiLViln  the  platoon  suffers,  and  the 
overall  combat  effectiveness  of  the  unit  Is 
greatly  reduced.  The  objectives  of  the  proposed 
AOBC  are  to  produce  an  officer  who: 

Is  trained  in  all  crew  positions  of  a tank, 

Has  qualified  as  a tank  commander. 

Can  train  the  platoon,  and 
Can  coordinate  and  control  the  fires  of  the 
platoon. 

Units  will  receive  platoon  leaders  who  are 
technically  competent  and  professionally  confident, 
and  ran  step  right  in  and  lead  their  platoons. 

Ttocm  pZcUoon  £eodcAA  -in  AOBC  to  be  te-diniic 
cowpzXen-t  -in  <xZZ  cAm'  poi-itiom, , and  cu  a platoon 
lecdeK  ayid  company  zxccuZive  by  dUcicXc 

type  tank  and  type  platoon  T-4). 

{'lntZAA.clatc&  mAh  sirUAoA.  Pzfiionnel  Azeommendation.  ] 
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Figure  T-4 
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TANK  CREWMEN  TRAINING 
2.  FINDING: 

discussion: 


HECOmEhlVATlON ; 


ENTRY  LEVEL  TRAINING  FOR  ARMOR  CREWMEN  IS  TOO 
GENERAL  AND  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE  CREWMEN  TECHNICALLY 
QUALIFIED  FOR  THEIR  INITIAL  ENTRY  DUTIES. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  of  Basic  Armor  Training 
(BAT)  and  Advanced  Individual  Training  - Armor 
(AIT-A)  graduates  is  that  they  are  only  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a tank  loader.  The  unit 
is  therefore  required  to  train  its  own  drivers 
and  gunners.  This  training  competes  with  collec- 
tive training  requirements  for  scarce  training 
resources  in  the  unit.  The  current  Bat/AIT-A 
produces : 

Trained  loader. 

Familiarized  gunner,  and 
Licensed  driver. 

The  proposed  training  will  produce: 

Trained  loader  and  qualified  gunner  for  a 
discrete  type  tank 

or 

Tactical  driver  with  upgraded  maintenance 
skills  for  a discrete  type  tank. 

These  changes  will  require  the  establishment  of 
transition  training  to  accommodate  individuals 
who  are  required  to  go  from  one  type  system  to 
another.  A career  management  field  for  armor 
enlisted  soldiers  must  also  be  developed  and 
separate  MOS's  established  to  manage  personnel 
with  significantly  different  skills.  Units  will 
receive  tank  drivers  and  loader/gunners  who  are 
technically  competent  to  move  right  into  their 
respective  crew  positions  upon  assignment  to  their 
units  and  function  at  combat  level  proficiency. 

T^a-in  oA.mc^  c^.eiomcn  -bi  BAT  ajxd  ATT- A 0J> 
quote loaded/ gunmn^  ok  tacticaZ  dKbotu  on 
di^cAeXe.  type  tank^, 

(TnitKAztatZA  uxith  ibruXeiK  PeAionneb  Kzcomrmndaticn,] 
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TRACK  VEHICLE  MECHAKIC  TRAINING 


3.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


PROPOSED  TRAINING; 

INITIAL  ENTRY 
SPECIFIC 

UNIT  OJT/OJE  OTHER 
SYSTEMS 

TRAINED  SUPERVISORS 


RECC}M^^E^/pA^10Ni 


ENTRY  LEVEL  TRAINING  FOR  TRACK  VEHICLE 
MECHANICS  IS  TOO  GENERAL.  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE 
PERSONNEL  TECHNICALLY  QUALIFIED  FOR  THEIR 
INITIAL  ENTRY  DUTIES,  AND  IS  TOO  DEPENDENT 
ON  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING/EXPERIENCE. 

The  current  Initial  entry  track  vehicle  mechanic 
is  net  trained  to  perform  adequately  upon 
arrival  at  a unit.  The  current  philosophy  is  to 
focus  a track  vehicle  mechanic's  skills  on  par- 
ticular types  of  equipment  only  after  assignment 
to  a unit.  This  OJT/OJE  training  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  senior  mechanics  \;ho  are  also 
products  of  this  OJT/OJE  system.  As  a result, 
the  training  and  training  standards  vary  greatly 
and  are  usually  less  than  adequate.  This  built- 
in  requirement  for  OJT/OJE  detracts  from  the 
unit's  readlncp'^  in  time  consumed  and  in  mainte- 
nance not  performed  or  performed  incorrectly.  As 
a result,  most  units,  install, tions,  and  Major 
Army  Commands  have  had  to  establish  shadow  schools 
and  institute  courses  of  instruction  from  their 
own  resources  to  bring  the  training  of  their 
mechanics  to  an  acceptable  level  of  technical 
proficiency  on  unit  equipment. 

The  proposed  training  program  is  to  train 
on  a discrete  type  system  initially 
so  that  the  individual  has  the  technical  com- 
petence to  perform  his  duties  immediately  upon 
assignment  to  his  unit.  While  in  the  unit,  the 
individual  can  cross-train  on  other  types  of 
equipment  as  required.  This  improved  prcriciency 
will  result  in  savings  in  the  cost  and  time 
required  for  maintenance,  will  contribute  to  a 
higher  state  of  readiness,  and  will  create  a 
greater  potential  for  job  satisfaction  and  should 
lead  to  a higher  rate  of  reenlistments. 

TA.cUn  tank  unit  tAack  ve/iec£c  mchantci  at  zntAy 
tzvzt  to  be  at  an  aduquatt  tzveX 

0^  techntcaZ  pAx>^cte.ncy. 

lJnteAAe.-tatz6  wtth  itmitoA.  Fe^onmZ  and 
Logt6ttcJ>  aecommenckittoni . ] 
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PLL  AiND  TAT-IMS  CL£RK  TRAINING 


4.  FINDING; 


DISCUSSION: 


LOGISTIC/MAINTENANCE 
SYSTEN  DEPENDENT  ON 
PLL/TA’'II3  CLERK 


recommenpat:  on 


ENTRY  level  TRAINING  FOR  PLL  AND  TAMMS  CLERKS 
IS  TOO  GENERAL  AND  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE  PERSONNEL 
TECHNICALLY  QUALIFIED  FOR  THEIR  INITIAL  ENTRY 
DUTIES. 

The  success  of  the  present  logistic/main tenance 
system  Is  dependent  on  the  technical  proficiency 
of  the  unit  PLL  and  TAMMS  clerks.  Currently, 
Initial  entry  PLL  training  is  only  a small  part 
of  the  Materiel  Supplyman  (MOS : 76D10)  training; 
TAMMS  training  is  left  up  to  the  unit. 

Adequate  training  in  PLl..  and  TAMMS  functions 
must  Lc  recognized  for  its  impact  on  unit  readi- 
ness and  incorporated  into  institutional  entry 
level  training.  These  functions  should  be  a 
major  portion  of  Materiel  Supplyman  training  or 
should  be  addressed  as  a separate  MOS  and  taught 
as  a separate  course.  Upgrading  of  the  positions 
should  also  be  considered  because  PLL/TAMIS 
clerks  have  no  functionally  qualified  supervisors 
in  tank  force  units  to  supervise  additional 
OJT/OJE.  Senior  maintenance  supervisors  are  nov 
required  to  supervise  this  training,  detracting 
them  from  doing  their  own  duties. 

tht  ie^tection  c-tcPe-ua  {,0^  ■individuati 
d^iigncUzd  to  become  PLL  Oi-id  TAMf.iS  cZenki  ay.d 
ZncZude  Aei-cdent,  {^mttZonaZ  PLL  and  TA/-‘MS 
tn.cU.nZng  Zn  entn.y  level  tncUning  oi  UaXe^Uel 
StMCplMman  [76V10], 

[Intznjietate^  u)Zth  iZmtZoA  PeuonneZ 
Log-L^tnci  AjecOftmendatZom . ) 
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INDIVIDUAL  professional  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING 


Significant  individual  professional  development  training  deficiencies  of 
the  Tank  Force  include  the  absence  of  formal  tank  commander,  maintenance 
supervisor,  and  reclassification  training.  Other  areas  of  concern  are 
the  lack  of  senior  commander  and  first  sergeant  technical  refresher  train- 
ing, and  the  apparent  difficulty  units  have  in  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  TRADOC-exported  training  materials  This  lack  of  formal  courses  of 
Instruction  has  compounded  the  problem  of  achieving  individual  technical 
proficiency  in  that  the  supervisors  (commanders,  first  sergeants,  tank 
commanders,  and  maintenance  supervisors)  lack  the  needed  technical 
competence  to  supervise  and  train  their  subordinates.  The  gains  made  by 
Improving  technical  competency  at  the  entry  level  will  be  multiplied  by 
upgrading  the  technical  competence  of  line  supervisors  and  making 
maximum  use  of  the  available  TRADOC  training  materials.  As  with  entry 
level  training,  the  proposals  focus  training  on  the  most  critical  func- 
tional duties  and  limit  the  scope  of  training  by  discrete  type  tank. 

The  specific  Individual  professional  development  training  findings  and 
recommendations  with  discussion  follow. 
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TANK  commander  TRAINING 


5,  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION; 


ONLY  .ARMY  WITH  NO 
TANK  COMTIANDER'S 
COURSE 


INCORPORATE  COMBAT 
AR.MS  BNCOC 


TANK  COMMANDER'S 
COURSE  HAS  MANY 
OTHER  USES 


RcCOMA^VUAnOV: 


THE  TANK  COMMANDERS'  SKILLS  ARE  NOT  DEVELOPED 
FULLY  THROUGH  THE  CURRENT,  NONSTANDARD, 

ON-THE-JOB  EXPERIENCE  (OJE). 

The  US  Army  is  the  only  major  Army  that  does  not 
have  a formal  tank  commander's  course.  Tank 
commanders  have  traditionally  been  trained  through 
on-the-job  experience.  The  "home  grown"  training 
of  tank  commanders  is  uneven,  creates  a consider- 
able burden  on  the  training  resources  of  the  unit, 
causes  a built-in  readiness  detractor,  and  does 
not  have  the  capability  to  train  tank  commanders 
from  Basic  Armor  Training  during  mobilization. 

The  Basic  Noncommissioned  Officer  Course  (BNCOC) 

In  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Education  System 
(NCOES)  currently  focuses  only  on  training  the 
tank  commander  In  the  nontechnical  aspects  of 
his  responsibilities.  The  proposed  tank  commander's 
course  would  modify  this  BNCOC  to  include  the 
validation  of  tank  gunner's  skills  and  the  quali- 
fication cf  the  student  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  tank  commander  at  Skill  Level-3. 

Such  a course  could  also  be  used  to  train  Reserve 
Component  tankers  and  Basic  Armor  Training 
Graduates  as  tank  commanders  in  time  of  mobiliza- 
tion. Refresher  and  transition  training  for  tank 
commanders  and  senior  officers  and  NCO's  could  also 
be  fashioned  on  this  training  model, 

EitabZLih  dacAZte-type  vzlviclz  commojidzA' i 
couAAei  aX  SbXit  LzvzZ~3  Xhz  M60A1  oa  M60A2 
OK  W55I  vzhZcZz,t  ZncoKpoKoZing  ihz  cu^lKzr.t 
~^mbaX  oKmi  BNCOC  conczpt. 

{IntzKAJziaXzi  iimildi  Vt,KJ>onnzZ  Kzcorrmzndatzon. 


MAINTENANCE  TRAINING 


6.  FINDING; 


DISCUSSION: 


PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
IS  OJE 


TECHNICIANS  DIVERTED 
TO  MAINTENANCE 
MANAGEMENT 


RBCOmENVATIOK ; 


CURRENT  maintenance  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  ARE  NOT 
PRODUCING  COMPETENT  TANK  TECHNICAL  AND 
MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISORS. 

Technical  professional  development  training  for 
most  maintenance  personnel  is  extremely  limited. 
Maintenance  personnel  are  developed  through  on- 
the-job  experience  (OJE)  which  does  little  to 
upgrade  their  technical  skills,  introduce  them 
to  new  equipment,  or  train  them  in  maintenance 
management  procedures.  As  maintenance  personnel 
progress  in  rani,  and  seniority,  enlisted 
technicians  are  forced  out  of  the  technical  field 
and  into  the  areas  of  maintenance  management,  an 
area  for  which  they  are  not  trained  except  through 
OJT,  may  not  have  the  aptitude  to  perform,  and  that 
does  not  use  their  technical  expertise.  Pro- 
fessional development  training  programs  for 
enlisted  and  warrant  officer  maintenance  personnel 
should  be  established  to  builc  on  the  technical 
competency  acquired  in  the  revised  entry  level 
training  and  to  upgrade  skills  in  areas  of 
demonstrated  proficiency. 

EitabtUh  dzvtiopmnl  i^uU/Ung  pfic- 

gficunii  ^on.  tank  iyitejn  mcUntznance  zntlitzd  men 
ayid  woAAont  oiiyiuiKA  uihtch  OAe  ve.kicZt  ipzci^ic, 
pAovtde  advanced  techtUccC  and  management 
tnatntng,  and  Kecogntze  iepoAaXz  teiihnicai 
"Ma^ten.  Mechantc"  a/id  maintenance  ma/iagement 
Viacki  at  the  higkefi  enltited  AupeAv-uoxii  tevzJU,. 

{InteoaelaxeA  uUth  ^tniloA.  Fe^onml  and 
Log-iitic  A^ecormendatiom.  j 
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TRAINING  FOR  NCO'S  RECLASSIFIED  INTO  aRIIOR 


7.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION; 


RECLASSIFICATION 
IS  necessary 


train  when 

RECLASSIFY' 


RECOMMENPATION : 


THERE  IS  NO  STANDARDIZED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
TO  PROVIDE  training  FOR  NLP’S  RECLASSIFIED 
INTO  THE  ARMOR  CAREER  MANAGEMENT  FIELD . 

The  reclassification  of  NCO's  into  Armor  MOS's 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  number  of  NCO's 
required  to  properly  man  the  Tank  Force.  This 
program  will  continue  to  be  necessary  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  should  therefore  be 
recognized  as  a necessary  training  requirement. 

The  recent  reclassification  action  has  created 
a Sizeable  portion  of  the  Armor  NCO  Corps  which 
lacks  the  necessary  training  and  experience  to 
be  technically  proficient.  This  situation  re- 
sults in  a lack  of  confidence,  inhibiting  the 
ability  of  these  individuals  in  their  performance 
as  tank  commanders  and  platoon  sergeants.  It  has 
affected  the  readiness  of  CONUS  tank  units,  and 
the  full  impact  will  soon  reach  USAREUR  when 
sizeable  numbers  of  these  NCO's  are  reassigned 
Overseas  . 

Formal  training  of  reclassified  NCO's  will  give 
them  the  technical  competency  to  do  their  jobs 
and  should  have  a favorable  Impact  on  morale  and 
retention.  The  cost  of  this  training  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  preserve  the  technical 
competence  of  a large  part  of  the  Tank  Force 
noncommissioned  officer  corps. 

Vzvzlop  a Ktiidunt  and  non^e^>ideni  tn.cU.nlns 
pnognam  uskteh.  Anjnon  Ctntzn,  wUti , and 
iMtoiZZatloni)  can  uAt  to  pnootdz  itemdandUzed 
tn.cUnA.ng  to  VCO'A  Into  AAmon 

ms’i. 

Untenmiatzi  uUth  nimitan.  Pemonnzi 
nz commendation . ) 
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AiCiOR  FIRST  sergeant  TRAINING 


8.  FINDING:  UNDER  CONSOLIDATED  ADMINISTRATION  AT  BATTALION 

LEVEL  (CABL).  TANK  COMPANY  AND  ARMORED  CAVALRY 
TROOP  FIRST  SERGEANTS  ARE  MORE  TRAiNERS  THAN 
ADMINISTRATORS,  YET,  IN  MANY  CASES  THEY  ARE 
NOT  TECHNICALLY  PROFICIENT  TO  DO  THESE  DUTIES. 

DISCUSSION;  The  first  sergeant  of  a company  or  troop  must  be 
technically  competent  If  he  is  to  fulfill  his 
redefined  role  as  the  unit  senior  enlisted 
trainer.  Exportable  extension  course  packages 
'jnder  the  NCOES  Senior  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Course  concept  provide  branch  immaterial  train- 
ing in  administration,  training  management, 
operations,  and  intelligence.  Currently,  however, 
there  is  no  formal  mechanism  which  provides  the 
first  sergeant  an  opportunity  to  upgrade/refresh 
his  branch  material  technical  proficiency.  The 
proposed  training  will  provide  the  first  sergeant 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  the  technical  competence 
to  do  this  job, 

RECOMI^fENVATlON : Bitabtiih  a Se.nio^  NCO  Cou-we  (KZA-idejnX,  non- 

OK  0.  comb-Lndtlon)  ^CK  tank  and  oKmoKed 
dox'atKij  tKocf!  (flKit  iCiUcJi  tat^k 

iyitzm  ipzoi-itc  and  ptKioKjnance  OKlznttd. 

(1  ntzKM.iat?J>  ivtth  AttnilaK  Pe.Kionntl  Kzcomrmndatton.) 
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SENIOR  CO:'r-,.  , £R  refresher  training 


FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


TECHNICAL  COMPETENCE 
DECAYS  IN  BRANCH 
immaterial  ASSIGNMENTS 


RECOMMEMVATIOfJ : 


command  SELECTED  BATTALION /SQUADRON  COMMANDERS 
ARE  FREQUENTLY  DEFICIENT  IN  HARDWARE  COMPETENCE 
BECAUSE  OF  CHANGES  IN  EQUIPMENT  AND  LENGTH  OF 
TIME  AWAY  FROM  ARMOR  UNITS. 

Senior  commanders  frequently  find  themselves 
technically  deficient  on  their  equipment  due  to 
new  equipment  and/or  because  of  the  long  times 
they  are  required  to  serve  away  from  branch- 
related  assignments.  This  technical  competence 
is  difficult  to  regain  or  attain  quickly  once 
faced  with  the  many  challenges  of  command.  The 
Importance  of  the  position  warrants  that  these 
highly  selected  Individuals  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  regain  technical  proficiency  on  an 
Individual  basis  before  assuming  command.  This 
transition/refresher  training  should  be  made 
available  to  all  prospective/selected  commanders, 
especially  at  the  battalion/squadron  level, 

Bitabluh  a.  .picUning  couAiz  [fitiidznt, 

nonn.Ziidzn-t,  oA  combincuUon]  cuLL  command 
izlectzd/paoipecilvz  ioj:k  bcuXation  and  OA/ncnzd 
cOMdiAij  4quacUon  commandzA^  that  li  iViucXuAzd 
to  itudcnt  needi  dttzHjninzd  by  pe.A($oAmortce  and 
dtagnoitlc  ttittng. 

(IntZAAeZatci  uJtth  itmitoA.  PzA^onnzZ  A£.cormzndatton.  ] 
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The  lack  o'^  emphasis  on  batralion/brigade  live  fire,  combined  arms 
training  seriously  degrades  the  readiness  of  today's  tank  forces. 

Other  deficiencies  include  the  need  for  additional  tank  crewmen, 
the  lack  of  adherence  to  common  training  standards,  and  the  require- 
ment to  more  accurately  quantify  training  readiness.  Most  of  these 
deficiencies  are  related  to  and  to  a certain  degree  are  caused  by 
deficiencies  identified  in  individual  training.  The  proposals  in  this 
area  capitalise  on  the  individual  training  improvements  recommended  in 
the  earlier  sections  of  this  report.  The  Tank  Force  should  be  better 
prepared  to  conduct  and  evaluate  more  realistic  live  fire  combined 
arms  training  if  the  company /troop  is  authorized  an  additional  crewman 
per  tank,  if  training  standardization  is  maintained  throughout  the 
force,  and  if  readiness  reporting  is  significantly  improved. 

These  areas  of  collective  and  combined  areas  that  require  significant 
change  are  addressed  in  the  following  pages. 


NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER 


10.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


fc/sr 

CA 


CENfe^ 


Figure  T-5 


although  tank  unit  commanders  RECOGNIZE  THAT 
COMBINED  ARMS  OPERATIONS  ARE  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 
IN  combat,  THEY  SPEND  COMPARATIVELY  LITTLE  TIME 
TRAINING  IN  COMBINED  ARMS,  FOCUSING  INSTEAJ)  ON 
TANK  GUNNERY  AND.  TC  A LESSER  EXTENT.  ON  ARIEPS. 

The  major  factor  which  causes  an  apparent  lack 
of  emphasis  t«i  live  fire,  combined  arms  training 
by  the  Tank  Force  is  the  lack  of  a facility  or 
facilities  large  enough  to  accommodate  battalion 
and  brigade-size  training  and  still  retain 
realism.  The  active  facilities  in  CONUS  and 
USAREUR  are  limited  to  company-level  live  fire, 
combined  arms  exercises.  Hie  ability  to  employ 
supporting  air  and  sophisticated  battlefield 
electronic  warfare  and  retain  the  full  scope  of 
field  combat  conditions  is  severely  limited. 
Currently,  Fort  Irwin  is  one  of  several 
attractive  alternatives  for  this  type  training, 
containing  real  estate  where  battalion-sized 
live  fire,  combined  arms  exercises  can  be 
conducted.  The  Air  Force  "Red  Flag"  operation 
at  nearby  Nellis  AFB,  Nevada  can  provide  the 
full  integration  of  the  combined  arms  under 
battlefield  conditions  (fig.  T-5), 

It  is  possible  for  the  Army  to  alert  and  deploy 
a tank  unit  for  combined  arms , live  fire  training 
under  simulated  combat  conditions.  Such  training 
will  go  beyond  home  station  training  and  be  a 
post-battalion  level  ARTEP  exercise.  For  these 
reasons,  a large  unit,  live  fire,  combined  arms 
training  facility  should  be  established. 


The  responsibllty  for  the  development  of  this 
National  Training  Center  is  shared  by  FORSCOM 
and  TRADOC.  Presently  there  appears  to  be  a 
basic  difference  in  their  conceptual  approach. 
FORSCOM  is  emphasizing  desert  environmental 
training  while  TRADOC  looks  to  the  facility  as 
a European  analogue  for . simulated  combat  at  the 
task  force  level.  The  requirement  for  resolving 
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thlB  eonceptu»l  dlffers^nce,  the  high  dollar 
Investment  of  reopening  Fort  Irwin,  and  the 
necessity  to  coordinate  with  the  National 
Guard  indicate  a necessity  for  Intensive 
management.  The  project  manager  approach 
appears  to  be  most  appropriate  as  it  would 
provide  the  necessary’  management  focus  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  National  Training 
Center  and  provide  a level  of  operation  that 
will  permit  detailed  coordination  between 
DA  staff,  FORSCOM,  TRADOC,  and  ultimately 
USAREUR. 

B^tablUh  a PfiOjzU  Uanagzn.  to  dzveZop 
the.  National  TKcUning  CenteA  cxinupt. 


i 

I 

CURRENT  TANK  CREW  TRAIHIHG  WORLDWIS^  IS  SOT  i 

STANDARDIZED.  DEGRADING  CREW  PROFICIENCY  itfJD  % 

COMP OUNDING  THE  EFFECTS  OF  NORMAL  ROTATIONAL  j 

TURBULENCE.  ! 

As  long  as  the  US  Amy  retains  the  individual 
replaceiDent  system,  it  will  be  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  tank  force  soldiers  be  trained  so  that 
they  are  interchangeable.  For  example,  crewmen 
trained  at  Fort  Knox,  assigned  initially  to 
FORSCOM  and  then  to  USAREUR  should  find  identical 
training  techniques,  procedures,  and  evaluation 
standards.  This  is  not  the  situation  today 
(fig.  T-6). 


TANIC  GUNNERY  VARIANCES 

DIFFERENCES  . . . USAREUR  AS  COMPARED  TO  FM  17-12 /CONUS 
machine  gun  engagements  only  FUNCTIONAL  TEST 
EMPHASIS  ON  FIRST  ROUND  MAIN  GUN  HITS 
NO  BATTI.F.STGHT  ENGAGEMENT  REQUIRED 
TWICE  AS  MANY  MULTIPLE  TARGET  ENGAGEMENTS 
TWICE  A5  MANY  ENGAGEMENTS  FROM  RANGE  CARD  . ..i A 
RANGES  TO  TARGETS  SHORTER 
NO  TACTICAL  FIRING  POSITIONS  REQUIRED 
AVERAGE  OPENING  FIRE  TIMES  DIFFER 
NO  REQUIRED  CLOSING  TIME 
NO  CREDIT  FOR  AMMUNITION  CONSERVATION 
RIGID,  complex  QUALIFICATION  CRITERIA 
INCOMPLETE  CRITIQUE 


TRAINING  STANDARDS 

11.  nNDINCS: 

DISCUSSION: 


Figure  T-6 


STANDARDIZED  TRAINING 
MINIMIZES  NEGATIVE 
I>a>ACT  OF  TURBULENCE 


Commanders  and  Soldiers  Manuals,  HonJ  to  Fight 
Manuals,  and  Tank  Gimnery  Manuals  establish 
these  standards.  When  there  is  3 variance,  the 
negative  effects  of  personnel  rotation  are  made 
worse  because  extensive  individual  retraining  is 
required  at  the  new  station.  Tank  Force  units 
should,  except  for  the  most  critical  local 
requirements,  adhere  to  the  same  training 
standards  and  procedures.  This  would  reduce  the 
negative  Impact  of  personnel  turbulence  and 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Army's  individual 
replacement  system  to  support  the  Tank  Force  in 
peacetime  and  in  combat.  Since  the  Armor  Center 
has  proponency  for  development  of  doctrine  and 
the  training  literature  and  devices, 
it  should  provide  the  necessary  assistance  to 
the  field  to  ensure  training  standardization. 


RECOMMtWATlOSI;  StandoAdizz  oAmofi  (<OAce  t/LcUru.nq^ 

Conti -ideJi  ziitafJAking  a.  iy.ti.tzm  to  azcAzdit  OK 
kzu  training  acJxvitizi  and  ^acttitizi . 


( T nteAiz-^’.atei  iimtfpA  t>en.ioyr>^zZ  Azcor’^zi'datcom,  1 


ABPITIONAL  TANK  CRE.MEN 


12.  FINDING;  THE  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  TANK  IS  SERIOUSLY 

DEGRADED  BY  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  TRA.INED  PERSONNEL 
AND  THERE  IS  NO  READILY  AVAILABLE  SOURCE  OF 
TRAINED  CREWMEN  IN  THE  W.'IT  TO  FILL  THESE 
SHORTAGES . ^ 

DISCUSSION:  The  tank  tDust  have  a full,  four-man  crew  to  be 

effective  In  training  and  in  combat.  The  loss 
of  one  crewman  reduces  the  capability  of  the- 
tank  to  something  less  than  50S  of  its  effective- 
ness, An  individual  tank  crewman  cannot  train 
in  his  individual  position  skills  without  the 
other  crewmen  present  because  his  skills  require 
their  interaction.  Similarly,  the  presence  of 
all  crew  members  is  required  to  conduct  crew 
train ing. 


Field  tests  in  M60A1  tank  units  conducting 
gunnery  exercises  without  a gunner  revealed 
that  threo-man  tank  crews  have  considerable 
problems  acquiring  and  engaging  targets, 
especially  multiple  targets.  In  sltollar  tests 
with  the  M60A2  and  M551  tanks,  the  fire  con- 
trol systems  of  these  vehicles  require  three- 
man  crews  to  operate  without  a tank  commander 
because  the  tank  commander  has  no  main  gun 
sight.  Tactical  direction  and  target  acquisi- 
tion suffered  dramatically  in  the  crews  that  had 
no  commander.  With  all  type  tanks,  the  ability 
to  conduct  sustained  combat  or  combat-simulated 
operations  completely  required  the  energies  and 
skills  of  the  full  crew;  with  anything  less  than 
a full  crew,  sustainability  was  almost  impossible. 

Temporary  arrangements  such  as  maintain- 
ing battle  rosters  are  self-defeating 
if  they  Include  people  to  fill  positions 
who  are  not  trained  for  th«  positions  they 
occupy  on  paper. 

RECOMMEWATJOM:  Aoi/iOAcze  and  one  add-itionat  cAcicrncm 

each  ianh  .cn  the  compamj/t/ioop. 

{ 2 nteAAetateA  uuXh  6-ora.taA  yeuonnei  /iecomme.nciaa.on.  l 


CONFIRMED  BY 
FIELD  TEST 
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t;iuining  readiness  quantihcaticn 

13.  FINDING : QUANTIFIABLE  TRAI NING  READINESS  STANDARDS  FOR 

TANK  UNITS  NEED  TO'  BE  UPGRADED. 


DISCUSSION: 


TRAINING  READINESS 
Weeks 

Cl  0-2 

C2  3-4 

C3  5-6 

C4  7+ 


The  current  method  of  measuring  training  readiness 
in  the  Unit  Readiness  Report  (URR)  is  subjective 
and  lacks  credibility  in  the  field.  The  goals 
which  must  be  achieved  to  attain  a certdin  train- 
ing readiness  condition  lack  clear  definition. 

The  method  presently  used  in  the  quantification 
of  training,  1,9.,  weeks  of  training  required  to 
achieve  the  goal.  Is  subject  to  a broad  range 
of  personal  interpretations  by  the  commander. 

There  is  a need  to  quantify  training  readiness  so 
that  it  has  meaning  in  achieving  a state  of  over- 
all readiness  of  a unit  without  changing  the 
Army's  training  philosophy  of  decentralization  or 
concept  embodied  in  the  Army  Training  and 
Evaluation  Progriun  (ARTEP) . FORSCOM's  initiative 
to  define  what  training  must  be  accomplished  to 
be  Cl  (fig.  T-7)  is  a step  in  that  direction  but 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  cover  C2 , C3,  and  C4. 


FORSCOM  TRAINING  READINESS 


TRAINING  EVENT 


MINIMUM 

REQUIREMENT 


FREQUENCY 


TANK  GUNNERY 
TABLE  VIII 
SUSTAINMENT  GUNNERY 


All  crews 


All  crews 


Annually 
Service  ammo 
Quarterly  subcaliber 
or  laser 


ARTEP  TANK  PLATOON 
ACTIVE  DI  ENSE 
MOV'EMENT  TO  CONTACT 
HASTY  ATTACK 
BATTLE  RUN  TABLE  IX 


Semiannually 

Semiannually 

Semiannually 

Semiannually 


Figure  T-7 

The  DA  draft  URR  to  be  tested  March-May  77 
retains  the  estimation  of  weeks  to  be  Cl  but 
eliminates  the  purely  subjective  judgment  end 
uses  the  ARTEP  as  a guide.  It  would  appear 
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RECOMMEfJVATIOSJ: 


that  the  contmander's  judgment /subjective 
evaluaticn  of  training  readiness  should  con- 
tinue to  be  included  in  the  narrative,  but  it 
should  be  based  on  more  clearly  identifiable 
criteria. 

Peue£op  liRR  TnjUning  RecuioicAi  (UUXzAia 
tank  io'Lci  imitA  u)hich  -LncZudzi  an  obje.cXtvz 
zvaJUioXion  p^ocejti. 


[IntzAJietat^i  uUth  itmi.iii'i  Pe-uonmt  Kc.c.oiTmmdatton.] 


RESFRVE  COMPONENT  (RC)  SPECIFIC  FINDINGS 


Most  findings  and  reconiiaendatlons  presented  thus  far  have  common  interest 
for  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  The  two  findings  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  different  in  that  they  apply  only  to  the  Reserve 
Component  Tank  Fcrce.  The  first  is  a concept  by  which  the  Reserve 
Components  will  train  and  maintain  a force  of  readily  available  tank  crew 
replacements  for  deployed  and  early  deploying  Active  and  Reserve  Component 
Tank  Force  units.  The  second  describes  a requirement  to  match  readiness 
with  provided  resources  ■'  . Reserve  Component  Tank  Force  units.  Both  build 
on  other  reconmiendatlons  of  Improved  individual  technical  competence, 
more  effective  collective  training,  quantification  of  training  readiness, 
reliance  on  training  devices,  and  improved  training  management. 

The  two  recommendations  that  apply  specifically  to  the  Reserve  Components 
are  at  ubsequent  pages. 
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TANK  CREW  REPIACEMENTB 


14.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


RECOMMEMMTIOW: 


THERE  IS  NO  PRESENT  CAPABILITY  FOR  PROVIDING 
TRAINED  TANK  CREW  REPLACE>ffiHT5  "tO  THE' 

ar:-iy  from  the  reserve,  component  without 

DEGRADING  RC  UNIT  READINESS.  THIS  SITUATION 
IS_  FURTHER  AGGRAVATED  BY  THE  DWINDLING  SIZE 
OF  THE  INACTIVE  READY  RESERVE  (IRR) . 

Studies  indicate  that  during  the  early  days 
(D+30  to  IH-45)  of  a major  conflict  (1982  time- 
frame)  , battle  losses  will  result  in  having 
more  tanks  available  than  trained  crews  to  man 
them.  By  1982,  the  tank  fleet  will  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  present,  while  the  availability 
of  reserve  armor  crewmen  from  the  IRR  will  have 
significantly  diminished.  To  meet  this  expected 
early  surge  on  the  battlefield  in  the  requirement 
for  trained  armor  crewmen  replacements,  present 
conditions  make  it  necessary  to  draw  down  other 
later  deploying  Active  and  Reserve  Component 
tank  units.  In  effect,  this  renders  these  units 
not  combat  ready.  This  is  not  an  acceptable 
planning  concept;  an  alternative  is  required. 

Alternatives  to  meet  early-on  tank  crew  replace- 
ments include  drawing  immediate  replacements 
(D  to  D+-30)  from  within  active  tank  units  by 
authorizing  one  additional  crewman  per  tank,  and 
by  training  additional  tank  crew  replacements  in 
the  RC  that  are  available  for  early  deployment 
(Dh30  to  IH-45).  Under  the  latter  plan,  reservists 
will  be  recruited  and  trained  to  high  levels  of 
sustained  proficiency  in  crew  duties  and  tank 
gunnery.  To  enhance  their  training,  crews  will 
be  affiliated  with  units  in  USAREUR  and  will 
conduct  annual  gunnery  qualification  with  their 
host  units  in  Europe.  USAR  training  divisions 
are  Ideally  suited  to  provide  required  carrier 
units  and  instructors.  WhiJ.e  minimum  equipment 
resources  will  be  needed  for  training,  a small 
augmentation  of  active  Instructors  and  advisors 
may  be  required  Initially. 

V^ve.top  and  ■unp.temen^  ihe  pfiog^am  (JoA  i/uzining 
tank  cAm  A.-iptAcemnt&  in  RC  to  dzte.vnint  ^zcu>i- 
biJLity  and  AziOuKcz  AzquiAzmzntt . Utitizz  (iSAR 
tAOLining  diviiionz,  to  pAovidz  coAAizA  unit^  and 
in^tAuctoAi , and  pAooidz  a augwzntation 

zZzmznt  0^  activz  adviiOAi,  and  ijK,tAacXoM>  to 
iniXiatz  thz  pKogAom. 

^{JntZKAztatZA  Mith  sirnttoA  Peuonnzl  zzconmzndatA.on. 
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RESERVE  COMPONENT  ARMOR  UNIT  READINESS 


15 . FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


R£SEm  CWONENT  ARMOR  UNITS  ARE  Ntyr  ATTATNTMf: 
MD  MAINmNINTpRESENTLY  ASSTr.WFTpFFTFMTl??? 

M.ADINESS  objectiveT!! 

A program  to  Improve  the  total  Army  Tank  Force 
must  Include  required  actions  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  Rc  armor  units.  Studies,  analyses, 
and  reports  reveal  that  maintaining  training 
readiness  levels  in  Rc  unite  continues  to  be 
difficult  and  generally  cannot  be  sustained. 
Current  standards  require  RC  Armor  Bn/Sqdn  to 
achieve  a training  readiness  of  C2  (AR  350-1). 
With  the  exception  of  roundout  units,  PORSCOM 
has  established  interim  training  readiness 
objectives  for  RC  Armor  Bn/Sqdn  of  C3, 


(ass  (§@551?  'gmsi 


Dt20 


o & e<-o  V M E N r OAres 
OtfcO  P + QO  OtllO 
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Figure  T-8 


The  levels  of  required  resources  to  support 
the  higher  levels  of  readiness  established 
by  HQDA  must  be  quantified  (fig.  T-8).  The 
Army  must  pay  the  price  for  a reserve  force 
capable  of  maintaining  the  levels  of  readiness 
required  to  meet  total  force  pl.inning. 
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Resources  currently  allocated  to  support  RC 
training  readiness  (equlpiaent,  training  tioe, 
full  time  unit  members,  authorized  strengthf 
etc.)  are  recognized  and  accepted  as  the 
minimum  essential  levels  to  conduct  effective, 
normal  unit  training. 

RECOMf^^FSIVATIO^J:  Conduct  a coit  and  opeAationaZ  tUtcjUvzn&a 

anaZyilA  (COBAj  kz6ouac&6  cunAzutty  attocate.d 
agatni,t  tAxUntny  fie.adinzi>i,  cbjtcXtv&6.  ^uantiiy 
tAotning  A£.a.dinZ66  ^OH.  RC  tank  untti  in  tzAm& 

KZ6  0UAC.Z6  ne.qutn.zd,  acttutttzi  accompltihzd, 
and/on  nziutt^  achtzvzd,  Pnovtdz  njZ60un.czJ> 
nzczAiOJuj  to  attain  and  maintain  pnemobtlizatton 
tnatntng  ohjzcttvzi . 


TRAINING  MANAGEMENT 


All  levels  of  management  from  battalion  through  MACOMs , TRADOC  and 
its  training  institutions,  and  Department  of  Army,  participate  in 
training  management.  To  be  effective,  responsibilities  to  include  those 
for  resource  allocation  need  to  be  fixed  at  each  lovel.  In  addition, 
a systematic  review  and  analysis  capability  must  be  provided  that 
includes  an  appropriate  system  for  review.  Currently,  there  are  defi- 
ciencies in  this  vital  area  that  adversely  impact  on  the  training 
environment. 


Training  management  recommendations  are  discussed  in.  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 
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TRAINING  RESPONSIBILITIES 


16.  FINDING; 
DISCUSSION: 


RECOMMEWDATIOV; 


TRAINING  MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITIES  AT 
HQDA  ARE  NOT  CLEARLY  DEFINED. 

The  responsibility  for  training  at  the  depart- 
ment of  Army  level  is  primarily  shared  between 
ODCSOPS  and  ODCSPER.  A clear  delineation  of 
responsibility  is  difficult,  and  may  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  opportunities 
to  restructure  and  refine  responsibilities  and  to 
rewrite  certain  capstone  documents.  Such  an 
approach  would  do  much  to  clarify  the  critical 
program  approval  and  resource  allocation  issues 
and  to  ensure  greater  training  standardization. 
Drastic  alternatives  such  as  giving  ODCSOP.?  or 
ODCSPER  or  another  agency  total  responsibility 
for  training  may  not  be  practical.  There  are 
accommodations  that  can  be  made  and  relation- 
ships that  can  be  refined  to  achieve  this  end 
while  avoiding  the  traumatic  side  effects  of  a 
major  staff  reorganization. 

Coni^nue.  wofiking  tMOAd  a pollution  uxith  pfu.ofiity 
to  ^e.(a.in.ing  m much  o>igarU.zat-ional  ■intzg^'uX^ 
ZKliting  poi^lbiz  vokile.  iimuttcmzouitij 

^■ixing  fie^pomlbiZity  by  pficgxam  cWnznt  ioK 
p^ogtam  cppxo’oal  and  a^ou/lcz  attocztion. 


DISCUSSION; 


THE  TA.NK  FORCE  HAS  NOT  TaKCN  ^VANTAGE  OF 
CURJIENT  AND  PROJECTED  TECHNOLOGY  Tu  IMPPOVT 
TRAINING  AND  REDUCE  TRAINING  COSTS  THROUGH 
THE  USE  OF  training  DEVICES. 

The  potential  of  training  devices  to  assist 
in  realistic  and  effective  training  at 
mlnitDuni  cost  has  just  begun  to  be  realized. 
The  high  initial  cost  of  research  and 
development,  lack  of  consensus  of  require- 
ments within  the  armor  community,  lack  of 
centralized  management,  and  diffusion  of 
development  and  acquisition  responsibility 
have  prevented  the  development  and  fielding 
of  adequate  numbers  and  types  of  training 
devices. 


Current  technology  can  provide  better  training 
devices.  This  knowledge  combined  with  present 
fiscal  constraints  on  training  resources  have 
convinced  training  managers  and  commanders  in 
the  field  that  training  devices  have  an 
important  role.  The  extensive  use  of  adequate 
training  devices  could  dramatically  reduce  the 
operating  and  weapons  training  costs  of  a unit, 
permit  continuous  realistic  training,  avoid 
expensive  range  and  training  area  construction, 
and  free  training  resources  to  be  redirected 
into  training  where  training  devices  cannot 
Ve  applied.  The  net  rest  It  is  the  ability  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a high  state  of  unit 
readiness  at  minimum  cost.  Fort  Knox  has 
developed  a strategy,  plan,  and  program  but  the 
training  devices  still  lack  centralized 
direction  at  the  proper  levels. 

R£C(IM,ME\fI’ATIC>N;  E6tahtuh  a Product  WonageA  a/urat 
jCAoiiving  dzv<icz6, 

(Jnie.KAe.latu  teeth  iemeloA  Veve.lopmejxt 
Aicornmindaticii, ) 


TRAINING  FEEt»ACK 


18.  nSDING: 


DISCUSSION; 


RECOMf.lENi'PAnOW ; 


THE  EXTERNAL  EVALUATION  FUNCTION  OF  THE  US 
ARMY  ARMOR  SCHOOL  IS  NOT  PROVIDING  ADEQUATE 
REVIEW  IN  REGARDS  TO  TRAINING  MATERIALS , 
DEVICES,  manuals,  SQTb,  ARTEPs , AND  THE 
APPROPRIATENESS  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  PRODUCT. 

The  feedback  link  between  the  Tank  Force  units 
in  the  field  and  the  Armor  Center  ^as  not  been 
effective.  As  a result,  the  Armor  Center  is 
not  as  aware  as  it  should  be  of  what  is  being 
done  by  the  units  in  the  field  and  what  impact 
the  Center  is  having  on  these  activities. 
Without  this  link,  tank  units  consciously  or 
unconsciously  modify  or  change  Important 
doctrine  and  procedures.  Examples  of  this  are 
the  dissimilarities  which  exist  in  tank  gunnery 
between  FORSCOM  and  USAREUR  units  and  the 
modifications  being  made  by  units  to  the  APTEP 
concept. 

This  evaluation  link  can  also  be  used  to 
assist  units  in  the  field  in  finding  innovative 
training  solutions  to  effect  new  doctrine. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  HACOM's,  Important 
on-going  training  activities  can  be  accredited 
and/or  certified.  Products  of  the  institution, 
(trained  personnel  and  training  materials  and 
literature)  can  be  systematically  evaluated  so 
that  timely  Institutional  training  adjustments 
can  be  made. 


The  most  appropriate  agency  to  do  this  is  the 
Evaluation  Directorate  of  the  Armor  Center  with 
support  from  the  instructional  departments  and 
Training  and  Combat  Development  Directorates  of 
the  Armor  School  and  Armor  Training  Center. 


EneAg^tze  ihe  zvaZaaticn  eXcmcnti  ci  Uie  A/imoA. 
Cen-tCA  to  ccQ^diucUt  pxz  t-'icUr.ir.g  -’lev-tsiv  ju-'icXcon, 
zmphcLiiz^ng  aii-Utance.  to  Urn  \xrJM>  in 
In^onm  ^e.Cd  <vmoK  wuJi  that  thzi/  may  izzk 
cu,6l6tancz  i^om  tku  ztzmznt  to  incl-udz  Kzgue^t- 
ing  cuiiiitcu'.cz  v-Uiti  dcum  to  battati.on  tzvzl. 
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procurement,  distribution,  and  deployment 


Itie  US  Army  tank  fleet  at  any 
point  in  tine  represents  a 
fixed  asset  procured  for  one 
purpose — destruction  of  the 
enemy.  The  challenge  to  Army 
planners  is  to  procure  the 
best  equipment  and  to  position 
it  in  such  a geographic  con- 
figuration and  in  type  units 
to  gain  the  maximum  combat 
capability  return  on  the  fleet 
investment  (fig.  T-9). 


In  the  near  future  the  Army  will  add  significantly  to  both  the  quality  ana 
quantity  of  this  tank  fleet.  The  total  armor  force,  active  a.id  reserve, 
tank  and  cavalry,  must  be  considered  in  an  analysis  of  prior’ tits  for  the 
distribution  of  this  equipment.  In  an  outnumbered  scenario,  the  best 
tanks  must  be  in  the  most  critical  locations  and  In  units  in  accordance 
with  their  potential  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  battle.  Furthermore, 
armor  force  assets  in  a war  reserve  category  will  be  used  early  in  tbe 
battle.  Considerations  of  type  storage,  distribution  of  these  assets,  and 
procurement  of  adequate  numbers  of  subcomponents  of  the  end  item  are 
crucially  Important  to  the  timely  integration  of  those  assets  into  committed 
units . 


Finally,  it  becomes  important  to  the  armor  force  that  equipment  distribu- 
tion priorities  permit  tank  and  cavalry  units  to  be  equipped  and  organized 
in  a consistent  manner  worldwide.  While  imbalances  between  the  overseas 
base  and  sustaining  base  may  restrict  flexibility  In  equipment  priorities, 
sufficient  leverage  is  available  to  ensure  that  armor  force  organization 
and  equipment  is  consistent  n.d  permits  interchange  of  personnel  without 
serious  combat  ready  degradation. 

At  the  subsequent  pages  is  a detailed  discussion  of  the  Tank  Force's 
recommendations  in  the  areas  of  procurement,  distribution,  and 
deploymen  t . 
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I 


DISTRIBLTIOK  AND  DEPLO'i'mNT 

19.  KINDIS’ G:  pM'-.RENT  ?ROCDR£^gyT.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DEPLOY - 

MENi  PRIORITIES  DO  NOT  COMPLETELY  OPTIMIZE 
COMBAT  CAPABILlfl'  AND  DO  NOT  EXPLOIT  THE 
SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  IS  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 
OF  THE  AJUMT'  TANK  FLEET.  THE  CURRENT  FEOl:  FE RA- 
TION OF  VEH1CI£  TYPES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  IN~ 
CAVALRY  U'NITS  DEGRADES  COMBAT  POTENTIAL  AND 
exacerbates  problems  in  TRAINING,  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT.  AND  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT. 

DISCUSSION : Plans  to  procure  less  XM-1  tanks  than  needed 

to  equip  units  to  fight  the  European  battle  do 
not  capture  the  full  combat  capability 
possibilities  offered  by  current  technology. 

In  addition,  current  and  projected  distributioii 
of  the  fleet  does  not  always  place  the  best 
tanks  in  units  In  accordance  with  their  antic- 
ipated connnitment  to  combat.  Currently,  some 
lever  priority,  ’ater  deploying  units  have 
better  tank  and  other  armor  vehicles  than  units 
to  be  committed  early  to  battle.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  armor  POMCUS  stocks  for 
REFORGER  and  2+10,  and  in  FORSCOM  cavalry  units 
that  will  deploy  with  equipinent.  The  DAMPL, 
although  providing  for  priority  variances,  does 
not  appear  to  be  a sufficiently  precise 
management  tool  for  tank  distribution  priorities. 
M.-^nagement  practices  need  to  be  reviewed  to 
ensure  the  system  can  respond  to  the  precise 
management  needs  of  tank  lequirements  and 
distribution. 

In  addition,  it  is  questionable  whether  current 
wartime  plans  to  distribute  prepositioned  war 
reserve  stockage  are  valid  and  if  tanks  so 
positioned  will  be  compatible  with  those  they 
are  Intended  to  replace.  PWR5  stockage  adequacy 
and  planned  battlefield  distribution  plans  need 
to  be  the  subject  of  an  intensive  review  and 

..  1 .r  - 
Oil  9 A.  5 • 

Cavalry  units  worldwide 'vary  widely  in  organiza- 
tion and  equipment.  Europe  cavalry  units  have  a 
command-modified  organization  while  FORSCOM 
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cavalry  units  are  crganlzed  under  the  standard 
H-series  TOE,  Taken  together  with  the  variances 
in  equipment  in  cavalry  units  worldwide,  this 
creates  a difficult  environment  for  training 
standardization.  Scouts  (IID)  currently  are 
trained  at  Fort  Knox  on  the  M113A1  with  cal  50 
machine  gun  but  In  fact  might  be  assigned  to  an 
hllAA2  (20mm) , M151A2  (M60  mg)  , or  a M113^J.  (TCW 
or  DRAGON).  Professional  development  training 
of  soldiers  rotating  between  u its  Oi'gar.lzed 
differently  and  with  differing  vehicles  and 
weapons  is  difficult  to  impossible.  This  in  turn 
lowers  unit  proficiency  and  combat  capalilicy, 
and  exacerbates  the  effects  of  rotational  turbu- 
lence. This  problem  is  slgnifica^:  since  cavalry 
units  comprise  about  30^  of  the  total  armor  force. 
Reorganization  of  all  cavalry  .its  to  the  new 
TOE  would  not  only  reduce  the  org.’.nizatiou  and 
vehicle  proliferation  prob.Iem,  but  would  slgrii- 
flcantly  Inc'.ease  the  combat  capability  of  the 
armor  force.  An  urgent  need  exists  to  reanalyze 
equipment  priorities  to  permit  reorganization  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  with  specific  priority  to 
Europe-based  and  early  deploying  REFORGER  and 
2+10  units. 


Conduct  an  .Inttnktve.  aiAAcnt  fizquOiz- 

ment,  cLutAibution,  and  dzptoyrr ■- rX  pAn-Jtccei  to 
cmuAC  the  but  tanki  and  oi-if  ted  equ^p^nt 
oAz  iofwjcLKd  and  tn  a con^gufiJ  .on  "PW^,  POMCUS, 
oAgOntzattom ) ivheAe  they  cn  ,-<h.:.nce  the  out- 
come oi  the  battZe  eanZy  one.  n iuitatned  baiu. 

{IntenAjelate^  vxith  himtiiin.  VeoeLi  at, 
iogiitici,  and  Pen^onnel  A.ecormena:iUotu>.] 
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TANK  SUBCOMPONENT  PROCUREMENT  REQtIRE>?ENTS 


20.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION : 


RtCCMMEMtJATION': 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  WARTIME  REPLACE)tENT 
FACTOR  (WARF)  RATES  BETWEEN  THE  ~TANK  AND 
ITS  FjAoOE  SUBCOMPONENTS  RESULTS  IN  AN  APPARENT 
PROCUREMENT  VARIANCI  THAT  COULD  CAUSE  ISSUE  OF 
INCOMPLETE  TAITKS  IN  WARTIME. 


Major  subcompor  nts  of  the  tan,k  that  have 
separate  TOE  lines,  e.g.,  machine  guns,  search- 
lights, and  radios,  are  procured  independent  of 
each  ether.  Their  aao  is  established  separately 
and  includes  quantities  procured  both  for 
initial  issue  and  to  replace  losses  determined 
by  a wartime  replacement  factor  (WAR>) . Because 
each  subcomponent  WARF  is  determined  independently, 
a variance  exists  between  the  numbers  OL  tanks 
procured  and  the  major  subcomponents.  Unlesr, 
wartime  plans  provide  for  recovery  of  these  items 
and  reissue  to  tanks,  such  a difference  could 
result  in  tanks  being  Issued  from  war  reserve 
without  essentl'.l  equipment. 


Rev-iew)  oKocuAe.me.nZ  obje.cZZ‘je.i  and  ivoAZZme 
KcplccemenZ  platu>  to  en^uAe  thaz  each  moM'-utiz 
KzpZacemznZ  tank  aM  ZiAued  compizZe. 

( I nZeKKziaied  uxcZh  ^amcZok  LoguZia 
Kzcomzndation. ) 
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ORGANIZAT ION/ DOCTRI NE 


The  importance  of  the  interrelationship  of  doctrine,  equipment  ard 
organization  cannot  be  overemphasized.  These  factors  determine  how 
an  Army  will  be  equipped,  organized  and  hew  it  will  fight.  New 
equipment  is  nearing  production  and  deployment  to  the  Tank  Force. 

The  new  How  to  Fight  manuals  take  into  account  the  complexity  and 
lethality  of  the  modem  battlefield.  They  stress  the  vital  necessity 
for  combined  arms  cooperation  for  success  on  the  battlefield.  The 
current  division  perpetuates  the  peacetime  "pure"  organization  of 
tank  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions  which  doctrine  directs  be 
cross-attached  for  war.  Combined  arms  training  is  a weak  aspect  of 
Tank  Force  training. 

TANK  AND  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS 
21.  FINDING;  TRADITIONALLY  FIGHT  AS  COMBINED  ARMS  TASK 

FORCES  BLT  ARE  ORGANIZED  AS  PURE  TANK  AND 
MECHANIZED  INFANTRY  BNS. 


DISCL'SSION:  From  World  War  II  to  the  present.  Armor  unit 

doctrine  or  organization  for  combat  has  not 
changed.  Some  allied  national  maneuver 
battalions  are  now  organized  in  a combined 
arms  configuration.  Similarly,  US  armored 
cavalry  units  also  have  a combined  organization. 
Combined  arms  operations  are  clearly  the  US 
doctrine  for  combat. 


Figure  T-10 

Figure  T-10  indicates  that  a Tank  Force  unit 
is  only  in  a combined  arms  mode  three  months 
a year  for  peacetime  training  while  that  same  »tnit 
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will  probably  be  in  a combined  arms  mode 
full  time  for  combat.  In  the  past,  battalion 
organizations  were  kept  "pure"  to  facilitate 
individual  training.  Initiatives  to  improve 
individual  training  will  reduce  this  require- 
ment considerably.  Consequently,  units  will  be 
able  to  spend  more  time  training  in  combined  arms 
configurations.  In  a professional,  highly 
trained  force,  the  concentration  on  combined 
arms  training  to  fight  a "come  as  you  are" 
short,  violent  war  is  a compelling  reason  to 
consider  organizing  combined  arms  TOE  maneuver 
units . 

llie  US  Army  has  a split  in  training  responsibility 

for  mechanized  units  between  the  Armor  Center  et 
Fort  Knox  and  the  Infantry  Center  at  Fort 
Benning  (fig.  T-11). 


ConcuAAentti/  wj(h  ongoing  docXnJ-nal 
ritolzm  and  o^ganizaXlonaZ  t&iti,  dzvztop 
and  evaluate.  <x  comb-Cnzd  0Am6  baXlatCon. 
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SUMMARY 


These  recommendations  are  a result  of  a thorough  analysis  of  the  Tank 
Force  training  system  and  have  been  validated  In  interviews  with  train- 
ing managers  in  the  field.  Improved  technical  competence  of  the  Tank 
Force  will  do  much  to  close  the  gap  which  exists  between  the  proficiency 
of  the  tank  crewmen  and  supporting  personnel  and  the  capability  of  their 
equipment. 

Improved  entry  level  and  professional  development  training  at  the 
institution  will  reduce  the  requirement  to  conduct  individual  training 
in  the  unit.  In  turn,  it  will  be  easier  for  units  to  integrate  indivi- 
dual skills  into  collective  skills.  This  will  free  resources  which  can 
be  redirected  into  more  advanced  combined  arms  training.  Combined  arms 
training  under  simulated  combat  conditions  will  bring  the  Tank  Force 
closer  to  achieving  its  ultimate  goal — full  combat  readiness. 

The  equipment  investment  and  combat  power  return  potential  of  the  Tank 
Force  more  than  justify  a far  greater  training  investment.  This  increased 
training  Investment  must  be  long  term  and  In  harmony  with  improvements  in 
the  other  systems.  These  training  recommendations  will  have  a synergistic 
effect  on  the  Tank  Force  if  they  are  made  in  a total  weapons  systems  focus. 

It  is  not  the  capability  of  the  tank  that  wins  the  battle,  but  rather 
it  is  the  ability  of  the  crew  to  use  the  capability  of  the  tank  which 
is  decisive. 
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DEFINITIONS 


ACRONYMS 

AIT-A 

AOBC 

ARTEP 

BNCOC 

BAT 

CrtbL 

DAMPL 

FORSCOM 

MOS 


Advanced  Individual  Training  - Armor.  Training  given  by  the 
US  Army  Training  Center,  Armor  at  Fort  Knox  to  enlisted 
personnel  subsequent  to  completion  of  basic  training  SO  as  to 
render  them  qualified  for  the  award  of  an  armor  military 
occupational  speciality  (MOS), 

Armor  Officer  Basic  Course.  Entry  level  course  given  by  the 
US  Army  Armor  School  at  Fort  Knox  to  newly  commissioned  armor 
officers. 

Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program.  A Department  of  the  Army 
publication  providing  guidance  for  training  and  evaluating 
training  of  units.  It  provides  a list  of  tasks  ranked  according 
to  criticality  which  must  be  accomplished  by  each  element  of  the 
unit  in  order  for  it  to  accomplish  its  table  of  organization 
missions. 

Basic  No  -Commissioned  Officer  Course.  The  Skill  Level -3 
training  course  for  noncommissioned  officers  as  a part  of  the 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  Education  System  (NCOES). 

Basic  Armor  Training.  Entry  level  armor  MOS  training  given  to 
newly  inducted  or  enlisted  personnel  who  have  had  no  prior 
military  service.  It  is  now  a combination  of  basic  combat  and 
advanced  individual  training  under  the  one  station  unit 
training  (OSUT)  concept. 

Consolidated  Administration  at  Battalion  Level.  A program  to 
move  company  level  administration  to  the  battalion  head- 
quarters. It  includes  the  administration  for  personnel,  supply, 
and  maintenance  at  full  implementation. 

DA  Master  Priority  List.  Prepared  annually  and  displays  major 
commanJs,  activities  and  units  in  a relative  order  which  determines 
priorities  for  the  allocation  of  resources. 

Forces  Command.  The  major  Army  command  which  controls  forces 
in  the  Continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Panama, 

Military  Occupational  Specialty.  A term  used  to  identify  a 
grouping  of  duty  positions  possessing  close  occupational  or 
functional  relationship  that  an  optimal  degree  of  inter- 
changeability among  personnel  so  classified  exists  at  any  given 
level  of  skill. 
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ACRON’YMS 


OJE  - On  the  lob  experience.  A training  process  whereby  trainees 
acquire  knowledge  and  skills  through  actual  perfomance  of 
duties. 

OJT  ' On  the  job  training.  A training  process  whereby  trainees. 

acquire  knowledge  and  skills  through  actual  performance  of 
duties  under  competent  supervision,  in  accordance  with  an 
approved  plan. 

PLL  - Prescribed  Load  List.  I'he  amount  of  parts  and  supplies 
authorized  to  be  stored  in  the  unit. 

POMCUS  - Prepositioning  of  materiel  configured  to  unit  set.  Equipment 
for  COKUS  units  stored  in  unit  set  configurations  in  Europe, 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  units  will  deploy  to  Europe  under 
contingency  plans  without  equipment  and  "fall  in"  in  Europe 
on  this  equipment. 

PWRS  - Prepositioned  War  Reserve  Stocks.  Supplies  and  equipment 
located  near  the  point  of  Intended  use  to  support  combat 
consumption  requirements  pending  resupply  from  CONUS. 

RC  - Reserve  Components.  The  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve. 

TAl-E-IS  - The  Army  Maintenance  Management  System.  The  equipment  records 
and  procedures  used  for  controlling  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  all  designated  Army  materiel, 

TRADOC  - Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  The  major  Army  command 

responsible  for  training,  doctrine,  and  combat  development. 

USAARIIC  - United  States  Army  Armor  Center.  It  includes  all  the  elements 
of  the  Army's  CONUS  community  to  include  the  Armor  School  and 
Armor  Training  Center.  It  is  located  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

URR  - Unit  Readiness  Report.  The  monthly  report  originated  by 
battalion  size  units  which  reports  personnel,  logistics, 
training,  and  overall  readiness. 

WARF  - Wartime  Replacement  Factor.  The  factor  used  in  determining 
necessary  wartime  replacements.  It  is  'based  upon  judgment, 
experience,  and  scientifically  developed  combat  consumption 
rates , 
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INTRODUCTION 


Fundamental  to  achieving  the  goal  of  optimizing  the  combat  capability  of 
the  US  Army  Armor  Force  is  the  conduct  of  a highly  effective  tank  devel- 
opment program.  Suph  a program  has  as  its  objective  the  equipping  of 
Armor  units  with  the  best  available  tank  in  sufficient  numbers  to  ensure 

mission  accomplishment.  That 
objective  translates  into  four 
primary  tasks  (fig.  D-1),  Full 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  the 
U Vli  tSO  opportunities  provided  by  a 

- , /sate-  Strong  Science  and  Technology 

OW-.v««  ,„.Ut,?lve 

O k/S  TH'^S^T  advantages  in  new  tank  develop- 

ed-'/tank  capability 
'^Cjr£.f-y  " must  be  developed  both  in  terms 

of  superior  quality  and  in 

O pt^tiO'.iCT  It.ir^^^CUC  fi>  Susr^f^  quantities  provided  by  a fully 

f^€S$  utilized  production  capacity  to 

counter  all  threats.  The  total 
system  approach  to  development  , 
manifested  in  the  establishment 
and  execution  of  Integiated 

Figure  D-1  Logistic  Support  (ILS)plans, 

ensures  that  new  tanks  are  fully 

supportable.  Finally,  over  the  life  cycle  of  the  tank,  active  Product 
Improvement  (PI)  prcgra.ms  sustain  the  qualitative  superiority  of  the 
weapons  system. 

Presented  here  is  an  assessment  of  the  current  development  system's  capa- 
bility to  achieve  these  tank  program  objectives.,  The  high  level  of  detail 
employed  in  describing  the  ta.nk  development  system  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  subsequent  findings. 


Figure  D-1 
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Figure  D- 2 


The  tank  development  prograir  hat 
two  major  components:  the  ST 

Base  and  System  Development 
programs  (fig.  D-2).  The  ST 
Base  includes  programs  funded  in 
categories  6.1  (Research),  6.2 
(Exploratory  Development)  and 
6.3a  (Nonsystera  Advanced 
Development).  Formal  programs 
like  the  M60A3  and  XWl  are  a 
part  of  the  tank  system  devel- 
opment structure.  System 
development  is  based  largely  on 
the  technology  demonstrated  in 
ST  Base  programs.  Both  the  ST 
Base  and  system  development 
programs  are  supported  with 
Research  Development  Test  and 
Evaluation  (RDTE)  funds.  When 
a tank  is  fully  developed,  it 
is  procured  in  the  Army  Materiel 
funds  are  allocated  to  tank 


Program  (AMP).  Both  procurement  and  RDTE 
programs  by  the  Research  Development  Acquisition  Committee  (RDAC)  in  the 
Planning,  Programing  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  Finally,  the  fielded 
tank  is  operated  and  supported  for  the  remainder  of  its  life  cycle. 
Discussion  here  centers  on  tank  development  with  a brief  review  provided 
of  the  procurement  process.  The  system  supporting  a fielded  tank  is 
addressed  in  the  Logistics  Chapter. 


TANK  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  BASE 

The  objective  of  ST  Base  tank  programs  is  to  discover  new  solutions  to 
problems  which  restrict  the  Army's  mission  performance.  The  dercription 
of  the  current  Tank  ST  system  focuses  on  the  organizational  structure 
supporting  those  programs. 

Structure 

Tie  US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  is  the 
primary  agency  responsible  for  conducting  tank  ST  programs.  DARCOi*-:  is 
actively  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  tnis>  cask  by  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA).  DARPA,  through  its  Combat 
Vehicle  Technology  Programs,  Initiates  and  eventually  hands  off  to  the 
Artsy  ST  Base  programs  designed  to  explore  promising  new  system  concepts. 
In  this  manner  DARPA  has  made  a major  contribution  to  the  current  state 
of  tank  technology.  Within  DARCOM  an  organizational  structure  of 
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/\t^btarcn  and  Uevelopment  (RD) 
Conmands  and  Laboratories 
conducts  ST  Ease  programs  on 
a com/P.odity  oriented  basis 
(fig.  D-3).  E-ich  of  these 
agencies  plar.Sj  programs  and 
conducts  research  only  in  its 
area  of  expertise.  This  means 
that  for  a complex  system  like 
a tank,  virtually  every  DARCOM 
agency  is  involved  in  the  ST 
program.  Tliere  i s no  organi- 
zation within  DARCOM  which 
integrates  the  efforts  of 
participating  ST  Base  agencies 
into  a single,  coordinated  tank 
development  plan.  This  tank  ST 
Base  .-nanagcneiit  deficiency  is 
exacerbated  by  an  analogous 
structural  problem  at  Department 
or  the  Army  (DA)  level.  The 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Research,  Developir:enr  and 
Acquisition  ^DCSRDA)  has  DA 
.'■v  iff  responsibility  for  tank 
clt  elopment.  Within  DCSRDA, 
responsibility  for  tank  ST  EASE 
programs  is  split  between  two 
hardware  directorates  (Combat 
^pport  Systems,  Weapons  Systems) 
(fig.  D-A),  Within  eacli  direc- 
torate the  tank  program  is 
further  fragmented  amrng  a 
number  of  divisions.  Similar  to 
the  DARCCII  structure,  there  is  no 
focal  point  for  tank  development 
in  DCSRDA.  Ihc  same  situation 
exists  in  the  Office,  Deputy 
C.uef  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans  ©CSOPS),  the  DA  Staff  agonc\ 
responsible  for  es  tabl  i sh  i nc.  tank” 
program  piioritios.  Tlie  tank  ST 
Ba.so  IS  fracmented  at  all  levels 
wi  til  no  Central,  contrcllir,- 
agencios  identified  to  plan\nd 
integrate  a comprehensive  overall 
program. 


figure  D-A 
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Central  to  the  development  of  tank  ST  Base  progrims  is  the  combat  developer/ 


materiel  develope.'  interface  (fig.  D-5). 
developer,  as  the  user  representative! is 


i'he  function  of  the  combat 
to  transmit  guidance  to  the 
materiel  developer  ( DARCOM ' 


COMGAr 

DS'jeLOf^Sf^ 
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the  form  of  a priority  listing 
of  requirements.  The  tank 
combat  development  agency  is  the 
US  Army  Armor  Center  ( USA/iRMC ) , 
Currently,  the  Science  and 
Technology  Objectives  Guide 
(STOG)  and  the  Armor  Development 
Plan  (ADPl  are  the  publications 
used  to  tr.'.nsrrut  user  guidance 
to  the  DARCOM  community.  The 
STOG,  published  by  DCSRDA,  is  a 
document  containing  broad  guid- 
ance on  all  Army  development 
interests.  The  AOP , published 
annually  by  USAARIiC  as  an 
unofficial  document,  deals  only 
with  tank  development  and  offers 
a detailed  assessment  of  capa- 
bility deficiencies  that  must  be 
addressed  by  future  ST  Base 
programs.  The  DARCOM  RD  Commands 
and  independent  laboratories  use 
the  STOG,  and  to  a lesser  degree 
the  ADP,  as  guides  during  program 
formulation.  Guidance  is  also 
provided  by  the  Director,  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  (DOP.E), 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  and  Development  (ASA(RD)).  Proposed  programs  are 
forwarded  through  DARCOM  and  DCSRDA  to  the  RDAC  for  consideration  in  the 
PPBS  process.  If  resources  are  allocated  for  a program,  funds  are  alioctecl 
to  the  appropriate  DARCOM  agencies  for  project  execution. 
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Figure  D-5 


tank  SYSTEM  DEMILOFMENT 

The  tank  system  development  process  refers  to  the  application  of  the 
materiel  acquisition  system  to  the  development  of  tanks.  1110  XMl  program 
is  an  example  of  tank  system  development  . in  contrast  to  the  description 
of  the  Base  which  focused  on  identifying  participating  organizations, 
the  description  of  the  tank  development  tystem  v.'ill  orient  on  the  materiel 
acquisition  process  and  associate  organ  acions  with  that  process. 
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5 V i.  cr,  Cha  i nctprigtics 

The  Lank  dcvelopncnt  syste;n  is 
r.csL  df.-scribed  by  hi gh  1 i 5b Li ng 
five  of  iLs  key  cha rac Leri sL i cs : 
high  level  decisions,  independenL 
analysis,  cxLensiva  Lescing, 
periodic  reviet.-,  and  InlegiaLc:' 
Logistic  Support  (ILS)  plannirg. 
Each  of  these  chai ac ter  is t i cs 
(fig.  D-6)  Impact.s  heavily  rn 
the  ability  of  the  Kyste.-!,  to 
develop  an  affordable,  support- 
able tank  rn  a reasonable  time 
f rame . 
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Current  materiel  acquisition 
policies  differentiate  between 
major  and  nonniajor  systems 
primarily  on  a funding  threshold 
I'asis  (fig.  D-7).  Because  of 
high  program  costs,  tanks  are 
invariably  classified  as  major 
systems.  The  Defense  Systems 
Acauisitioii  Review  Council 
(DSARC)  and  the  Army  Systems 

Acquisition  Review  Council 
(ASARC)  provide  the  forum  in 
v’iiich  senior  officials  review 
development  issues  and  iiiake  key 
decisions  o;i  a periodic  ba.sis. 
Those  issues  are  courjiunicaced 
by  Army  Tank  Progra.m  Managers 
(PH)  in  a Decision  Coordinating 
Paper  CDCP). 
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Figure  D-8 


Ana  1 ysi s 

A number  of  agencies  and  staff 
elements  take  part  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  analysis  requirements 
in  tl;e  tank  development  process 
(fig.  D-8).  While  the  primary 
analysis  tool,  the  Cost  and 
Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis 
(COEA),  is  a Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  product,  both 
DARCO.M  and  DA  actively  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  that  study. 

COEA  findings  are  reviewed  by  DA 
and  OED.  In  the  case  of  a high 
level  interest  program  like  the 
XMl , the  COEA  results  are  also 
evaluated  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO). 


Testing 
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Figure  D-  9 


A mandatory  preproduction  test 
program  ensured  that  new  tank 
systems  are  evi-  'ated  under  both 
engineering  and  operational  con- 
ditions prior  to  each  program 
decision  point  (fig.  D-9).  The 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Agency  (OTEA)  conducts  all  major 
system  Operational  Testing  (OT) 
on  an  independent  basis  and 
reports  results  directly  to  the 
ASARC.  Development  Testing  (DT) 
is  conducted  by  the  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command  (TECOM)  for 
r.!.  Tank  PM.  In  audition 
ro  DT  and  OT,  TRADOC  and  OTEA 
I or  duct  an  active  Force 
Development  Test  and 
E;tpi?rimC7:tation  (FDIE)  program 

””  0 w C 0^1  As*me* 

.V'  CTCAIA),  the  Combat 

lopmcnc  Experimentation 
tsnd  (CDEC),  and  combat 
ci.iiopment  center  test  boards. 
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Ir.tegrated  Logistic  Support 
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Figure  D-  10 


Integrated  Logistic  Support 
(ILS)  (fig.  D-10)  includes 
all  elements  needed  to  field 
and  support  an  end  item  of 
hardware.  The  planning  and 
fielding  of  the  ILS  package 
for  a tank  along  with  the  end 
item  represents  the  total 
system  approach  to  development. 
ILS  is,  in  fact,  an  inaccurate 
title  becausBjin  addition  to 
purely  logistic  considerations, 
the  package  includes  all  train- 
ing and  personnel  provisions 
essential  to  the  fielding  of 
the  new  system.  The:  importance 
of  adequate  ILS  plarming  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Historical 


evidence  i.ndicates  that  Lank 
systems  fielded  with  inadequate  ILS  packages,  such  as  the  M60A2,  incur 
significant  readiness  probleniS.  Therefore,  ILS  planning  is  ai,  critical 
CO  system  operational  effectiveness  as  the  development  of  the  tank  itself. 
The  coordination  of  end  item  and  ILS  development,  the  total  system  approach, 
is  the  coriierstone  of  any  successful  tank  program. 
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Figure  D- 1 1 


System  Overview 

Tlie  tank  development  cycle 
consists  of  a basic  framework 
of  five  sequential  phases  leading 

LR^P  I PRCOUCa*  deployment  of  a system 

■ (rig.  D-11  ).  l.n  cases  where 

tjoc  ROC  development  is  routine,  several 

of  these  phases  (Validation,  Low 

»-3cu.'noA;  Kate  Initial  Production  (LKIP)) 

rc/d>*.  , 

tan  be  eliminated,  ASARC/DSARC 
— — reviews  are  scheduled  between 
to  allov;  high  level 

cicci  sionnia  Kors  to  consider  key 

propr.3ni  issues.  As  an  objoctivey 
^ the  time  limit  from  Required 

Opera  Li  our  1 Capability  (ROC) 

qnnrf>v/»l  ( Ac:APr/  'ACAL>r'  i 

nr  achif.-vor.on of  initial  Cporafionai 

^ lit}-  (IOC)  duiing  tho  pro- 

ciuctaon  ohn&e  sliould  bo  no  longor 
than  3 yonrs.  Clianp_os  ponciior 
in  tho  i:atcriol  acqu  i .s  i t i on 
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centered  around  the  notion  of  describing  requirements  in  terms  of  mission 
needs,  will  require  procedural  changes  in  early  development  phases  but 
will  not  substantially  change  the  current  process. 
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RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

The  Army  Planning  Program  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  provides  a process 
at  DA  level  to  allocate  resources  in  support  of  Army  requirements.  Both 
ST  Base  and  tank  development  programs  are  funded  in  the  Research  Develop- 
ment Test  and  Evaluation  (RDTE)  Appropriation.  The  Director  for  both  the 
RDTE  and  procurement  appropriations  is  the  DCSRDA.  The  DCSRDA  exercisas 
his  PPBS  obligations  through  the  RDAC. 

RDAC  Operations 
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Figure  D-12 

identified  during  that  process  are  ci 
the  PreRDAC.  In  all  meetings  the  dis 
tured  by  Capability  Category  (CAPCAT) 
within  which  systems  fulfilling  simil 


The  function  of  the  RDAC  is  Co 
establish  the  RDTE  and  Procure- 
ment programs  to  supjscrt  Army 
Program  Objective  Memorandum 
! (POM)  and  Budget  submissions. 
RDAC  membership  (fig.  D-12), 
Includes  user  representatives 
(TRADOC,  DCSOPS),  materiel 
developers  (DARCOM)  and  DA 
programers  (DCSRDA,  DCSLOG) . 

The  RDAC  meets  on  a semiannual 
basis.  A series  of  preliminary 
reviews  is  held  prior  to  those 
meetings  at  field  agencies 
responsible  for  RDTE  and  pro- 
curement program  development. 
Those  reviews  establish  a forum 
for  early  program  discussions 
between  DA  and  field  personnel. 
Programs  proposed  by  field 
elements  are  then  further 
refined  by  responsible  DA 
elements.  Problem  areas 
ted  as  issues  for  discussion  at 
cussion  of  program  issues  is  struc- 
. A CAPCAT  is  a broad  mission  area 
ar  or  related  functions  are  grouped. 
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Figure  D- 13 
ASARC/RDAC  Interface 


The  final  FDAC  results  ere 
reviewed  b>’  Ariny  Secretariat 
elements  and  submitted  to  the 
DCSRDA  for  approval  (fig.  D-13). 
The  RDAC  results  are  then 
reviewed  by  either  the  Program 
Guidance  Review  Committee  (PGRC) 
for  the  PO.M  submission  or  the 
Budget  Review  Committee  (BRC) 
for  the  Budget  submission.  Fol- 
lowing that  process RDAC  results 
are  consiaered  by  the  Select 
Committee  (SELCOM)  and  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  tl;e  Army  (SA) 
for  approval. 


Central  to  the  Army  Tank  Program  is  that  process  by  which  ASARC  established 
resource  requirements  are  accommodated  in  the  annual  PPBS  process  (fig.  D-14) 
ASARC  decisions  establish  program  resources  requirements  as  recorded  in  the 
Decision  Coordinating  Paper  (DCP).  As  a part  of  each  ASARC  process,  the 
affordability  of  the  system  being  considered  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 

new  program's  impact  on  total 
Army  requirements  and  expected 
assets.  On  a semiannual  basis, 

“GERIIE  considers  the  afford- 

^ ability  of  all  development  programs 

in  the  context  of  establishing  the 

-1 RDTE  and  Procurement  Programs/ 

iv,  ^ Budgets.  Basic  program  resource 

i><Xric,<firA  requi remeiits , as  established  by 

^~  T“7 ASARC  in  the  DCP,  are  con- 

j j Sidered  in  the  RDAC  allocation 

/ / process.  If  the  resources 

/ / provided  by  the  RDAC  vary 

//  drastically  from  those  required 

'xX  i/y  DCP,  a special  ASARC  is 

convened  to  reconsider  the 

F»/^OBO  <1^  desirabl  I B ly  of  continuing  the 

~~  program.  Thus  the  RDAC,  on  a 

periodic  basis,  considers 
ASARC  estciblished  requirements 
and  allocates  resources  to 
programs  witliin  the  larger 

Figure  D- 14  context  of  total  Army  needs.’ 
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FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ach  phase  of  the  tank  development  system  wes  evaluated  in  terms  of  its 
apability  to  satisfy  stated  program  objectives.  Findings  and  recom- 
endations  are  rank  ordered  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  primary 
ission  of  the  Army  Tank  Development  Program:  equipping  Armor  units  with 
he  best  available  tank  in  sufficient  numbers  to  counter  the  threat. 


i^RALL  ARMY  TANK  STRATEGY 

1.  FINDING:  THE  ARMY  IS  CURRENTLY  WITHOUT  A VIABLE  TANK 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROCUREMENT  STRATEGY. 
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Figure  D-15 

DISCUSSION:  The  primary  objective  of  the  Army  Tank  Program  is 

to  produce  the  best  available  tank  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  counter  the  expected  threat.  The 
current  Army  strategy  of  producing  a low  density 
XMl  fleet  to  operate  with  a large  M60  population 
is  totally  inadequate  to  satisfy  that  objective 
(figure  D-15).  The  MbO  sene';  tank,  representing 
largely  1950* s technology,  is  obsolete  when  compared 
to  the  1980's  Soviet  threat.  The  e'-.tensive  modi- 
fications beyond  the  current  H60.\j  package  required 
to  give  the  M60  an  even  marginal  qualitative  edge 
over  future  threat  tanks  are.  not  cost  effective 
options  when  compared  to  procuring  the  XMl  in 
larger  than  currently  planned  numbers.  Therefore, 
the  current  strategy  of  a HI/LOW  XM1/M50  tank  fleet 
in  the  1980's  Is  no  longer  viable:  the  LOW  side  is 
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already  obsolete.  Fur therrrare , the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (HASC)  mark-up  of  the  FY  79  Army 
Budget  indicates  that  the  Congress  also  considers, 
for  the  reasons  cited  above,  the  current  Army  Tank 
Program  Strategy  to  be  unacceptable. 

RECOMMENDAl  ION : A comc-ie.^eft4tve  itudu  thei  ovzfialZ  Anmy  Tank 

PA.og->iwn  muit  be  ■LivLtLaizd.  Thz  study  must  be 
comptztzd  tn  timz  to  mzzt  79  Budgzt  submisstcn 
fLzqutAonznti . 
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TANK  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  BASE 


FINDING ; NO  SINGLE  AGENCY  tJiTHIN  DARCOM  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 

COORDINATING  ALL  TANK  RELATED  ST  BASE  PROGRAMS. 
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Figure  D- 16 

DISCUSSION:  A primary  task  of  the  tank  devel opinant  prograni  is 

the  maintenance  of  d strong  ST  Base.  Tlie  current 
DARCOM  Tank  ST  Base  effort  is  seriously  degraded 
because  of  a lack  of  central  control  and  direction. 
Virtually  every  RD  Coiiii.and  and  indepeiident  labora- 
tory j II  DARCOM  conducts  ST  progranis  that  are  tank 
related.  H;is  overall  research  effort  is  not 
coordinated  by  any  agency  into  an  integrated  devel- 
opment plan.  Such  a plan  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  various  subsysten  technologies  rcouired 
to  devciup  new  combat  vehicles  are  demons rraLod  in 
compatible  time  frasics. 

RECOlDiENDATlON:  PARCOM  d.^iigna^e  cm  zlcmat  io  ccnticl  dJU  -tank  ST 

EoiiZ  p-ioq':o;v»i  ( ^tg.  C-I6). 
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3.  FINDING: 


DISCUSSION: 


RECOMMENDATION; 


CURRENT  OFFICIAL  REQUIREMENTS  DOCUMENTS  DO  NOT 
ADEQUATELY  ESTABLISH  USER  TANK  DEVELOPMENT 
PRIORITIES. 

In  order  to  adequately  guide  ST  Base  programs  a 
mechanism  must  exist  to  provide  detailed  user 
requirements  and  priorities  to  materiel  developers 
in  a timely  manner.  Currently,  Che  STOG  is  the 
document  which  provides  that  link.  The  STOG, 
however,  contains  only  broad  guidance  for  tank 
development  becau.se  it  must  provide  requirements 
for  all  programs  across-the-board.  The  Armor 
Development  Plan  (ADP),  published  by  the  Armor 
Center,  provides  extensive  guidance  on  user  tank 
requirement.s  (fig.  D-17)  and  is  the  ideal 
link  between  the  combat  and  materiel  developer 
communities.  However,  the  ADF  is  not  distributed 
as  an  official  document  because  higher  headquarters 
Staffing  requirements  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
timely  manner.  An  official  ADP,  published  annually, 
would  provide  the  forum  necessary  to  adequately 
guide  the  ST  Base. 
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Figure  D-17 
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4.  FINDING:  DCSRDA  CONTROL  OF  TANK  PROGRAMS  IS  FRAGMENTED. 

DISCUSSION;  The  effective  control  and  management  of  tank 

related  programs  in  DCSRDA  can  only  be  achieved 
if  those  programs  are  directed  by  a single, 
adequately  staffed  element.  Currently,  tank  ST 
Base  programs  are  managed  by  elements  of  the  two 
DCSRDA  hardware  directorates.  Tank  system 
programs  are  managed  by  the  Armor  Team,  Weapon 
and  Combat  Vehicle  Division,  Weapon  System 
Directorate.  Thus,  control  of  tank  related 
programs  is  badly  fragmented-.  Further,  analysis 
of  the  FY  78  Budget  indicates  that  the  Armor  Team 
is  significantly  understaffed  in  comparison  to 
other  Weapon  System  Directorate  elements  (fig.  D-18). 
If  the  number  of  P.DTE  Projects  and  Procurement  lines 
managed  per  officer  is  used  as  a measure  of  work 
load,  the  Armor  Team  carries  a mianagement  burden 
which  is  56%  heavier  than  other  Directorate  elements. 
Clearly,  if  the  current  tank  management  structure 
In  DCSRDA  is  to  n-  improved,  consolidation  of  program 
control  and  staffing  issue?  must  be  addressed. 
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RECOMMENDATION:  CznVLolizz  thz  VCSRVA  mmayzmznt  0^  all  tank  Kzlatzd 

pAog^ami,  tncZiuUng  training  devtczs,  tn  a iinglz, 
adzquateZy  htaiizd  contAoU<n£  ztzmznt. 
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INTEGRATED  LOGISTIC  SLTPORT  (ILS) 


Total  system  development,  the  concept  of  building  a tank  and  all  of  its 
support  items  as  a single  package,  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  successful 
weapon  program.  Tank  development,  in  contrast  to  this  concept,  is  highly 
end  item  oriented.  This  condition  is  characterized  by  an  across-the- 
board  failure  of  responsible  agencies  to  execute  ILS  planning  and  review 
requirements  (fig.  D-19).  While  problems  with  Readiness  Conunand,  DARCOM 
and  TRADOC  support  of  ILS  requirements  have  largely  been  corrected, 
potential  problems  still  exist  at  PM  and  DA  level. 
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Figure  D-19 

5.  FINDIiJG:  THE  TERM  INTEGRATED  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  DOES  NOT  REFLECT 

THE  FULL  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ILS 
PACKAGE. 

DISCUSSION;  The  ILS  planning  package  includes  training  and 
personnel  considerations  as  well  as  traditional 
logistic  issues.  The  misleading  title  of  this 
critical  package  has  caused  it  to  be  given  little 
attention  by  non-logistic  agencies.  The  name  of 
the  package  should  be  changed  to  mere  accurately 
reflect  the  contents  of  the  product. 

RECOMMENDATION.  The.  cuAAe«-C  ILS  6yite.m  ihouZd  be  fiena/red  Jnteg^aXe.d 
3y6te.rr  Suppo^. 


6,  FINDING: 
DISCUSSlOK ; 


RECOC-IENDATION  : 


TAJiK  PROJECT  MANAGERS  (P.M)  AR E NOT  CONDUCTING  DETAILED 
PLANNING  EARL\’  ENOUGH  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  CYCLE . 

Tank  PM's  are  delaying  the  conduct  of  detailed  ILS 
planning  until  their  programs  enter  Full  Scale 
Engineering  Development  (FSED).  While  this  practice 
is  in  conflict  with  the.provisir  > of  the  DARCOM 
Supplement  to  i\R  700-127,  it  is  done  to  avoid  the 
Costs  of  paying  more  than  one  contractor  for  detailed 
ILS  plans.  This  strategy  makes  it  impossible  to 
develop  complete  Logistic  and  Training  Support  Packages 
for  OT  II.  This  forces  the  PM  to  either  extend  FSED 
and '.conduct  an  OT  11a  or  enter  a Low  Rate  Initial 
Production  (LRIP)  phase  and  run  an  OT  111.  Either 
option  delays  a full  production  decision,  an  expensive 
proposition.  Thus,  the  front  end  cost  savings  achieved 
by  delaying  ILS  planning  are  lost  when  the  effects  of 
that  strategy  cause  production  delays  later  in  the 
program.  Moreover,  the  planning  delay  strategy  makes 
the  accomplishment  of  many  parts  of  the  ILS  package 
a high  risk  effort. 

Tank  PM'a  muit  comp£^  w.cCh  the  ILS  plojintng  A^quxAemejt-ti 
0^  the  VARCOM  Supptzmznt  to  AR  700-127. 
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FINDING: 

DISCUSSION; 


RECO.’>C-lENDATiON: 


RESPONSIBLE  DA  STAFF  AGENCIES  ARE  NOT  REVIEWING  ILS 
PLANS  PRIOR  TO  PROGRAM  MILESTONES. 

DA  Staff  elements  are  required  to  review  the  status 
of  ILS  plans  before  each  program  milestone.  To 
date,  those  plans  have  not  beer,  adequately  reviewed 
for  tank  programs,  and  ILS  has  been  given  inadequate 
consideration  in  the  ASARC  process.  In  view  of  the 
Army's  consistent  record  of  failure  in  tank  ILS 
piannirg,  as  evidenced  by  earlier  tank,  piogituus,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  results  of  a detailed  ILS  review 
by  DA  Staff  elements  be  a key  element  in  all  ASARC 
deliberations.  Moreover , the  DCSLOG,  who  has  DA 
Staff  responsibility  for  ILS,  must  ensure  that  those 
issues  are  giver,  adequate  consideration  in  all 
program  decisions. 

T^c  oi  a PA  fizvieu:  US  ploAning  nmt 

be  a mmdatonjj  ASARC  agenda  iXzm.  The  PCS  LOG  should 
be  node  a A£.giLtoA  member  oi  the  ASARC. 
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tank  training  devices 

~ XHE_TANK  training  devices  (TTD)  PROGRA]' 

UNCOORDINATED . 
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DISCUSSION: 


RECO^D1ENDAT10N: 


The  development  of  effective  TTD  to  support 
training  on  the  er.d  item  tank  is  critical  to 
achieving  the  objective  of  total  weapon  system 
development.  Tank  PM’s  are  responsible  to 
develop  TTD  for  their  systems  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  program.  In  actuality,  wuch 
oi  chat  responsibility  has  beer,  delegated  to  P.’-l 
Training  Devices  (PM  TRADEi-  In  addition  to  the 
split  of  responsibility  for  system  TTD,  other 
types  of  TTD  (gunnery,  tactical,  non- system)  are 
managed  by  a large  number  of  different  agencies. 
This  fragmentation  of  TTD  program  responsibility, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  TRADCX;  hfts  not  provicVad 
timely  requirements  information,  has  led  to  a 
breakdown  in  the  Capability  of  DARCOM  to  field  TTD 
systems.  Intensive  management  of  TTD  programs  is 
required  to  correct  this  critical  pio>lem. 

Utabl^h  a Product  Managed  Tank  Training 
VzvlczA. 

f ^ coiw^ndcLt/COf) 
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AFFORDABILlTi’  ANALYSIS 


moi^o/id/iny  pmum 


Figure  D-  21 


10.  FINDING;  AFFORDABILI lY’  REVIEWS  OF  crVELOPMENT  PRCCFwVYS  DO 
NOT  ACCL'RATFLY  PRQJECi  I'HZ  RMSOL'RCS  I.'HNICT  OF  IHS 
NEW  SYSTLM. 


DISCUSSION: 


RECO.'MKNDATION: 


There  exists  a need  to  upgrade  the  Army’s  capability 
to  conduct  affordability  reviews  in  support  of  both 
ASARC  and  RDAC  decision  processes.  In  the  ASARC 
process,  the  resource  impact  of  the  propran  being 
considered  on  appropriations  ocher  tha:;  RDTE  and 
Procurement  is  not  measured  with  any  real  precision. 
For  a tank  system,  where  e,0  ' of  the  life  cycle  cost 
is  Operation  a;'.d  Support,  this  means  that  decision- 
makers are  .not  being  provided  with  accurate  loi-.i’ 
range  resource  impact  i.u'ort-.atio;: . ASARC  decisions 
are  input  to  the  RDaC  process  where  piocram  balar.c- 
ing  is  a key  coi'.cor:..  U'it.lii.n  the  co..te:-ct  of  lik 
RDTE  and  Procu  rcrer.t  Appropriations,  the  RDAC  is 
faced  with  a similar  proof, ;m  in  estimaring 
relatively  short  t.,r:r.  eequ- i ; t s in  a resource 

constrained  envi  ro.nment . If,  ror  oxamplo,  train- 
ing development  costs  arc  ,inde  res  t irnatc-d  in  iI'.l- 
original  ASA.RC  at  fordaoi  1 1 ry  ,analvsis  and  tii.> 

RDAC  cannot  make  up  the  d t hf e renc- , the  progr.-tit 
may  have  to  bo  slipped.  In  its  now  tiite  schi-Julo 
the  ASARC  may  decide  that  th.e  proera.-i  is  rio  longer 
a desirable  effort.  Ih.us  tne  ai  i orij.i-'ii  I i t v 
analyses  support  ir.i;  hen  r:;e  ASAnC  and  sl'AC  are 
critical  to  the  u-  e j i oia;:-.  k inn,  proce.ss  a.na  must 
be  iiiitjrovcd. 

The  a.oy.c'fcd  ro  ciftotci,';  A,' 'ctda- 

be£v.tP  A:ari/j{f  S nfein  ir  be 

Co  CUfEX*tC  -Cj'^C  O.s  -t-C i t mt.' t p rc,’,i p C t Ci; , 
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SUMMARY 


Tank  Scie.ice  end  Technaiogv  (ST)  Base 

Fragrr.ented  control  of  the  Tank  ST  Base  prevents  the  realization  of  maximum 
effectiveness  from  the  critical  resource  (fig.  23).  Consolidation  of  con- 


trol through  the  fixing  of  management 


Science,  7e6h 

ufjcoo>eo/r//)Te^ 

• eA/i)  fr£t^  D^fEAAr&o... 

d-ou)  TL  s A/vr£j(‘e$r- 

7a<^k  PP3£.,. 

• ou  tip  A reo  r^AJ.K  sn?A  r€&  y 


Figure  D-  22 

Tank  Resource  Allocation 


responsibility  for  tank  ST  Base 
programs  is  necessary  at  both 
DARCOM  and  DA.  A strong  ST  Base, 
indispensable  to  the  army  Tank 
Program,  cannot  be  achieved  until 
organizational  deficiencies  cited 
here  are  corrected. 

System  Developnient 

The  tank  development  process  is 
not  conducted  on  a total  system 
basis.  The  process  is  end  item 
oriented  with  little  emphasis 
afforded  ILS  consideration.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  over  the 
life  cyclr  of  the  system  ILS  is 
ascriticai  to  tank  effectiveness 
as  end  item  design,  the  lack  of 
a total  system  approach  to  devel- 
opment is  a critical  deficiency. 
Without  a complete  revitalization 
of  the  ILS  planning  system,  the 
Army  will  continue  to  fail  in  its 
attempts  to  field  systems  that 
achieve  their  potential  combat 
effectiveness . 


The  current  Amny  Tank  Program  will  not  achieve  its  ..rimary  mission  of 
fielding  the  best  availaiie  tai.k  rn  sufficient  numbers  in  a timely  fashion 
to  rieot  th.e  threat,  The  strategy  upon  wiiicli  the  program  is  based  is 
obsolete.  fnat  stiatc:i;v.  based  upon  a HIi;H/T(,)W  KMl/’-^bO  tank  fleet,  f.iila 
to  recognize  tne  fact  that  the  MbO  tank  will  be  obsolete  before  the  strategy 
tan  be  executed.  A comprehensive  review  of  this  issue  should  be  initiated. 

Su..g.^ajy 

d.^rious  def i ci erci es  exist  in  the  abilitv  of  the  current  tank  development 
system  to  meet  any  cf  its  Stated  objectives.  Impl emeii tat i on  of  the  recom- 
mendations otiereu  iier;'  would  allow  the  Armv  to-  capture  tlu-  full  ei:cct  of 
t e c'.ri-n  i o e 1 ca  1 op  oo  ;■  t l:,  i t i es  in  fieldini;  total  t.ank  weajXm  system',  in 
sutlicient  nciiii-'ers  to  r.ia.ximize  overall  comliat  [X^tential. 
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DEFINITIONS 


ACRONYMS 
A DP 

AI-IP 

ARRADCOM 

ASARC 

ASA(RD) 

BRC 

CAPCAT 

CDEC 

COE  A 

DA 

D\RCOM 

DARPA 


- Armor  Developir.ent:  Plan.  A plan  published  annually  by 
the  USAARMC  which  established  guidance  and  priorities 
for  future  armor  materiel  development  projects. 

- Army  Materiel  Plan.  A planning  document  which  integrates 
elements  of  procurement  data.  Prepared  semi-annually  by 
DA ROOM. 

- US  Army  Armament  Research  and  Development  Command.  A 
DARCOM  command  primarily  responsible  for  all  armament 
research  and  development  programs. 

- Army  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council.  The  forum  for 
substantive  review  and  determination  of  the  status  of 
Army  major  materiel  development  programs. 

- Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research  and 
Development.  The  member  of  the  Army  Secretariat 
specifically  responsible  for  the  Army's  Research 
and  Development  effort.. 

- Budget  Review  Committee.  The  committee  responsible  to 
ensure  the  proposed  Amy  Budget  adequately  implements 
approved'  plans  and  programs. 

- Capability  Category.  A mission  area  within  which 
programs  with  the  same  generic  functions  are  grouped. 

- US  Army  Combat  Development  Experimentation  Command. 

A TR.ADOC  command  responsible  for  small  scale  Force 
Development  Testing  and  Evaluation, 

- Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis.  TPADOC 
study  conducted  to  determine  the  military  worth  of  a 
new  system  relati\'e  to  existing  capabilities. 

- Department  of  the  Army.  The  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  the  seat  of  government. 

- US  Army  Materiel  Readiness  and  Development  Command. 

Major  DA  subordinate  command  responsible  for  the 
readiness  and  development  of  matferiel. 

- Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  An  agency 
under  the  staff  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  which  conducts  basic  and 
applied  re.seaich  and  develop.Tient  for  designated  advanced 
projects . 
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ACRONYMS 


DCP 


DCSLOG 


DC SOPS 


DCS  R DA 


DDRE 


DSARC 


DT 


FDTE 


FSED 


Decision  Coordinating  Paper.  An  OSD  acquisition 
decision  recording  document  which  presents  rationale  for 
starting,  continuing,  reorienting  or  stopping  a 
selected  program  at  each  critical  milestone  in  the 
development  process. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  The  officer 
charged  with  DA  Staff  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  DA  logistical  activities. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans.  The 
officer  charged  wi'-h  Da  Staff  responsibility  for 
strategy  formulation,  overall  force  development, 
establishment  of  requirements  and  priorities  and 
the  utilization  of  Army  forces. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research.  Development,  and 
Acquisition.  The  officer  charged  with  DA  Staff 
responsibility  for  the  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation,  and  the  planning,  programming  and 
budgeting  for  the  acquisition  of  materiel  obtained  from 
the  five  procurement  appropriations  of  the  Army', 

Directo^r,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  Individual 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  conduct 
of  all  research  and  development  activities  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council.  An  advisory 
body  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  acquisition  of 
major  defense  system  programs  and  related  policies. 

Development  Test,  Testing  of  materiel  systems  conducted 
by  the  materiel  developer  to  demonstrate  that  design  risks 
have  been  minimized,  engineering  development  is  complete, 
and  that  systems  will  meet  specifications. 

Force  Development  Testing  and  Experimentation.  Tests 
conducted  to  evaluate  new  concepts  of  tactics,  doctrine, 
organization,  and  new  items  of  materiel. 

Full  Scale  Engineering  Development.  A development  phase 
in  which  a system,  including  all  items  necessary  for  its 
support,  is  fully  developed  and  engineered. 

General  Accounting  Office.  Investigative  agency  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


GAO 


ACRONYMS 


HASC 

ILS 

IOC 

LOGCAP 

LOGCEN 

LRIP 

OSD 

OT 

OTEA 

PGRC 

PI 


House  Armed  Services  Committee.  A committee  of  the 
House,  of  Representatives  responsible  to  formulate  and 
review  legislation  dealing  with  the  Arned  Services. 

Integrated  Logistic  Support.  The  process  through  which 
logistic  considerations  are  Integrated  into  the  weapons 
design  effort  and  all  elements  of  the  logistic  support 
system  are  planned,  acquired,  tested  and  deployed. 

Initial  Operational  Capability.  The  first  attainment  of 
the  capability  by  an  MTOE  unit  to  employ  effectively  a 
production  item  or  system. 

Logistic  Command  Assessment  Project.  A DARCOM  review 
system  designed  to  evaluate  the  status  of  ILS  planning 
in  a development  program. 

US  Army  Logistic  Center.  A TRADOC  command  responsible  for 
the  development  of  logistic  concepts  and  doctrine. 

Low  Rate  Initial  Production.  A development  phase  in  which 
a lovj  production  rate  is  maintained  to  reduce  the  Government's 
exposure  to  large  retrofit  problems  while  still  piuviding 
adequate  numbers  of  hard-tooled  production  items  for  final 
tests. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Dej.ense.  A staff  designed  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  overall  operation  of 
the  Department. 

Operational  Test.  Testing  and  evaluation  which  is 
accomplished  with  typical  user  operators,  crews  or  units 
in  as  realistic  an  operational  environment  as  possible  to 
measure  the  military  utility  of  materiel  systems. 

US  Army  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Agency.  An  agency 
responsible  for  supporting  the  materiel  acquisition  and 
force  development  processes  by  exercising  responsibility 
for  all  operational  testing  and  by  managing  FDTE,  and 
joint  user  testing  for  the  Army. 

Program  Guidance  Review  Committee.  A committee  that 
assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (PON)  by  developing  proposed  program  guidance, 
reviewing  and  analyzing  Army  programming  actions  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  SEhCOM, 

Product  Improvement.  The  configuration  changes  or 
modification  of  an  item  of  materiel  to  improve  safety, 
enhance  operational  capability,  increase  availability  or 
reduce  costs. 
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ACRONYMS 


PM  - Proiec't  Manager.  An  officer  charged  Vrith  the 

responsibility  of  developing,  procuring,  producing, 
and  supporting  his  system  in  accordance  with  his 
charter. 

PM  TRADE  - Project  Manager,  Training  Devices.  A PM  whose  primary 
function  is  the  development  of  nonsystem  training 
devices. 

POM  - Program  Objective  Memorandum.  A document  which  formally 
transmits  to  OSD  the  Army's  proposals  for  resource 
allocation  in  consonance  with  established  program 
guidance. 

PPBS  - Planning,  Programing  and  Budgeting  System.  A system 
used  to  articulate  the  strategy;  size,  structure  and 
equip  the  force;  set  programing  priorities;  allocate 
resources;  and  ensure  readiness  of  the  total  force. 

RD  - Research  and  Development.  The  process  by  which  the 

objective  of  the  timely  development  of  weapons,  equipment 
and  systems  to  meet  Army  requirements  is  achieved. 

RDAC  - Research  Development  and  Acquisition  Committee.  A co.-nmittee 
which  provides  advice  and  recommendations  to  the  DCSRDA  in 
carrying  out  his  materiel  acquisition  responsibilities, 
particularly  the  development  of  a material  acquisition 
progreim. 

RDTE  - Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation.  The  process 
by  which  new  ideas  for  weapons,  equipment,  and  systems 
are  fully  developed,  tested,  and  evaluated. 

ROC  ' Required  Operational  Capability.  A document  which 
state'-  concisely  the  minimum  essential  operational, 
technical,  logistical,  and  cost  information  necessary  to 
initiate  full-scale  development  or  pi'ocurement  of  a 
materiel  system. 

SELCOM  - Select  Coimnittee.  A committee  established  to  review, 

coordinate,  integrate,  act,  and  where  appropriate,  make 
recommendations  to  the  CSA/SA  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  programing,  budgeting,  and  major  policy. 

SI  - Systems  Integration.  The  process  by  which  the  functions 
of  complex  subsystems  are  combined  to  optimize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  complete  system. 

ST  - Science  and  Technology.  That  portion  of  the  Army  RDTE 
program  dealing  with  research,  exploratory  development 
and  non-systems  advanced  development. 


STOG  - Science  and  Technology  Obiectlves  Guide.  A document 

published  annually  by  the  DCSRDA  which  establishes  ST  Base 
program  objectives  and  priorities  for  materiel  developers. 

TARADCOM  - US  Army  Tank  Automotive  Research  and  Development  Command. 

A DARCOM  command  established  to  conduct  research  and 
development  for  the  Army's  worldwide  vehicle  program. 

TARCON  - US  Army  Tank  Automotive  Readiness  Command.  A DARCOM 
command  responsible  for  the  readiness  of  all  Army 
vehicles. 

TCATA  - US  Army  TRADOC  Combined  Arms  Test  Board.  A TRADOC 

command  whose  primary  mission  is  to  conduct  large  scale 
Force  Development  Test  and  Experimentation  projects. 

TECOM  - US  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command.  A DARCOM  command 
responsible  for  all  Development  Testing  in  support  of 
materiel  syster;  programs. 

TRADOC  - US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  A major  command 
established  to  develop  and  manage  programs  to  train  the 
Army,  function  as  the  Army's  primary  combat  developer, 
and  command  organizations  and  installations  as  directed 
by  DA . ■ 

TSM  - TRADOC  System  Manager.  An  officer  responsible  to 

coordinate  and  develop  all  TRADOC  input  to  major  weapon 
system  development  programs. 

TTD  - Tank  Training  Device.  Any  device,  classified  as  either 
system  or  non  system,  which  supporcs  tank  training 
through  substitution,  miniturization  or  simulation 
of  the  actual  training  task. 

USAARMC  - US  Army  Armor  Center.  A TRADOC  command  responsible  for 
all  armor  related  combat  and  training  developments  as 
well  as  the  individual  training  of  all  armor  related 
ski  1 Is. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Military  managers  are  faced  with  an  ever-increasing  rate  of  technological 
change.  This  rapid  change  has  frustrated  strategic  planners  ana  accelerated 
the  rate  of  equipment  obsolescence.  Further  complicating  the  management 
challenge  is  the  realization  that  within  the  next  10  years  the  Army  will 
receive  a significant  number  of  totally  new  weapon  systems,  the  greatest 
influx  since  World  War  II,  with  a capability  for  a range  of  destructiveness 
not  yet  seen  on  any  battlefield.  These  changes  have  created  a demand  for 
better  and  more  effective  management  methods. 

The  Army  basically  uses  a functional  management  concept  with  emphasis  on 
developing  and  sustaining  combat  ready  units.  With  such  an  orientation, 
the  current  management  process  is  not  structured  to  optimize  the 
combat  potential  of  projected  systems  or  of  selected  systems  currently 
fielded.  The  Army  must  decide  what  management  processes  should  be  imple- 
mented Co  ensure  the  combat  effectiveness  of  these  weapons  is  exploited. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  current  management  system  are  not  difficult  to  see 
or  understand.  In  fact,  they  are  universally  recognized  and  accepted. 

The  problem  currently  facing  decisionmakers  is  how  to  correct  these 
def iciencie.s  or  how  to  exploit  the  capabilities  of  modern  weapons  knowing 
that  these  deficiencies  exist.  Managing  by  using  a weapons  systems 
approach  appears  to  be  one  technique  with  great  potential. 


a’ RREM  MANAGEMEKT  STRl'CrURE 


There  are  many  ways  to  structure  the  Army  for  management  purposes.  The 
Army  has  been  traditionally  managed  by  functional  areas,  such  as  Operations, 
personnel,  logistics,  etc.  Management  personnel  are  normally  divided  into 
staff  sections  which  concentrate  on  a particular  functional  area.  Each 
staff  element  attempts  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  its  specific  func- 
tional area.  While  the  impact  of  this  effort  on  other  functional  areas  is 
taken  into  account,  it  is  not  an  overriding  consideration. 

The  Army  also  uses  other  management  techniques  (fig.  M-1) . There  are 
geographical  groupings  to  manage  overseas  commands,  project  management  for 
selected  high  cost  systems  in  the  development  process,  and  ccmiaodity 
commands  for  select  commodities. 


Figure  M-1 
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A major  effort  was  conducted  to  determine  hew  tank  forces  are 
currently  managed  through  the  present  organizational  structure. 

Fig.  M-2  depicts  the  results  of  this  effort  and  Indicates  all 
the  agencies,  staffs,  offices,  and  departments  currently  involved 
in  managing  tank  forces  at  KACOK-level  and  above.  Although  this 
version  is  Indecipherable,  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  difficulty 
in  trying  to  coordinate  all  the  activities  necessary  to  focus 
attention  on  a tank-related  problem  through  extensive  bureaucratic 
layers.  Understanding  how  to  approach  a problem  in  a timely  manner, 
in  the  current  complex  structure,  is  about  as  clearly  defined  as  is 
figure  M-2.  The  problem  facing  decisionmakers  today  is  how  to  work 
their  wa>  through  this  maze  tc  rapidly  focus  attention  on  issues  and 
formulate  decisions  in  a timely  manner.  This  is  often  a time- 
con  sualng  task. 
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This  complex  structure  has  evolved  through  years  of  trial  and  error  and 
numerous  reorganizations  with  the  fixed  goal  of  providing  the  most  combat- 
ready  force  possible  with  the  resources  provided.  To  a degree,  these 
efforts  have  been  successful.  Personnel  do  arrive  in  units,  training  is 
conducted,  maintenance  is  performed,  and  spare  parts  arc  issued  in  response 
to  requisitions.  These  activities,  however,  are  substantially  less  than  100 
percent  effective  due  to  the  limited  ability  of  the  system  to  focus  on  specific 
weapon  systems  in  accordance  with  their  battlefield  importance. 

In  the  review  of  the 
current  management 
process,  8ii  deficien- 
cies were  identified 
that  adversely  impact 
Upon  the  tank  system. 

Ninety  percent  of 
these  deficiencies 
require  resolution  at 
major  Command  and 
above.  Only  10 
percent  require 
resolution  below 
MACOM-level  (fig.  K-3). 


Figure  M-3 

WEAPON  SYSTEM 

Since  relatively  few  weapons  will  dominate  future  battlefields,  it  is 
important  to  better  define  what  is  meant  by  a total  weapon  system.  The 
terms  "weapon"  and  "weapon  system"  are  used  interchangiably  in  the 
context  of  refettiug  to  a piece  of  hardware.  Yet,  a weapon  system 
is  more  than  a piece  of  hardware  (the  end-product) ; it  is  a total  system. 
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A weapon  systeia  is  an  aggregation 
of  the  weapon  with  other  input 
of  personnel,  logistics,  training, 
tactics,  and  management.  This 
input  is  united  in  a synergistic 
manner  to  form  a total  system 
capable  of  operating  at  design 
capability  (fig.  M-*) . An 
analysis  of  a single  problem, 
personnel  turbulence,  will  be 
used  to  demonstrate  the  total 
system  concept. 


A CASE  STUDY 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  reveals  that 
turbulence  is  not  a precise  definition  of 
the  problem.  The  Army's  individual  replace- 
ment system  in  fact  institutionalizes  turbu- 
lence during  peacetime.  During  vaXj  combat 
losses  add  tc  this  turbulence.  Thus,  some 
amount  of  turbulence  is  unavoidable  in  peace 
and  war.  The  problem,  then,  is  not  elimi- 
nation of  turbulence  hut  in  finding  ways 
to  reduce  its  degrading  effects,  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  maximum  combat  readiness. 
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Most  previous  solutions  offered  to  counter 
turbulence  have  been  directed  toward  making 
the  personnel  subsystem  more  efficient,  re- 
sulting in  repeated  iterations  at  improving 
process  efficiency  but  not  truly  solving  the 
pr''blem  (fig.  M-5)* 
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Figure  H-5 


The  percentage  of  turbulence  Is  even  mea- 
sured in  some  unit  readiness  reports  and 
usually  thought  co  be  the  sole  province  of 
personnel  managers.  The  result  has  been 
frustration  in  the  field  and  a feeling  of 
inadequacy  in  process-oriented  management 
that  wants  to  help  but  has  been  in  effect 
unable  to  do  so. 

For  purpose  of  analysis,  tank  functional 
subsystems  were  analyzed  separately,  yet 
individual  recommendations  that  resulted 
from  these  analyses  must  Interact  in 


i 


harmony  and  In  a timely  manner  to  effect 
a total  solution.  It  is  not  the  individual 
sybsystem  solutions  that  are  Importantr  It 
is  the  result  obtained  by  the  synergistic 
effect  of  their  common  focus. 

Several  training  Initiatives  are  recommended 
to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  turbulence 
(fig.  M-6). 
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Figure  M-6 


Raising  individual  technical  proficiency  by 
systems  specific  entry  level  training  on  a 
discrete  tank  frees  units  from  the  disrup- 
tive practice  of  taking  valuable  training 
tine  to  train  individuals  to  an  adequate 
level  of  technical  competence.  Currently 
that  level  of  disruption  is  approximately 
proportionate  to  the  rate  of  influr  of  new 
personnel.  For  example,  an  Armor  unit 
might  reach  a level  of  unit  proficiency  that 
permits  realistic  combined  arms  training, 
only  to  have  the  receipt  of  large  numbers 
of  new  less-trained  individuals  require  the 
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return  to  individual  training.  Providing 
professional  development  training  on  dis~ 
Crete  aystems  for  vehicle  commanders  and 
tank  system  maintenance  personnel  will  pro- 
duce higher  levels  of  technical  proficiency 
at  the  supervisory  level.  In  effect,  this 
should  reduce  the  disruption  now  caused  by 
the  loss  of  technically  proficient  NCOs  and 
subsequent  replacement  by  those  lesser 
qualified.  The  technical  proficiency  of 
replacements,  both  entry  level  soldiers  and 
career,  in  unknown  to  commanders  and  varies 
widely.  Units  make  up  this  proficiency 
fault  at  the  price  of  turbulence  to  their 
training  and  competence  of  their  unit. 
Standardization  of  armor  unit  training 
worldwide  will  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  soldiers  between  units  and  reduce  the 
disruptive  effect  of  replacements  not 
familiar  with  local  concepts  at  variance 
with  approved  doctrine, 

Tnese  training  initiatives  were  not  per- 
ceived in  isolation  and  cannot  be  fully 
realized  without  simultaneous  efforts  in 
other  subsystems.  Technically  proficient 
entry  level  and  career  soldiers  must  arrive 
in  units  in  the  correct  numbers  and  grade 
in  8 timely  manner,  and  be  maintained  In 
their  units  If  the  adverse  effects  of  tur- 
bulence are  to  be  reduced-  A' more  precise 
personnel  management  operation  Is  required 
(fig.  M-7). 
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K.sLal)!  i shin;;  a separalc  carc-cr  nianaxiemfiil 
field  wtiich  idcniifios  skills  for  sptcifio 
positions  on  disvrolo  tanks  will  provide 
t )ie  nianaK?nx*iit  precision  necessary  to  capture 
the  full  effect  of  a better  trained  force. 
Without  the  implement  at  ioi.  nf  a more  responsive 
car(-er  management  field  i lie  training  inilialivt- 
descrilied  above  would  suffer.  Addi  L i t nal  1 y . 
ri.'.  current  liberal  grade  and  MOS  suivst  i I uL  i cwi 
criteria  that  now  permits  an  E-A  A3H  Automotive 
^ejiai  rmati  to  fill  an  E7,  A3C  Motor  Sergeant 
position,  also  need  to  be  lightened.  Wliil<' 
such  liberal  rules  have  in  the  past  given  t In- 
appearanc.'  of  process  <-fficiency,  in  reality 
they  have  masked  the  mismatch  of  [X^ople  . skills, 
and  recjui  romenl  s that  have  long  plagu(>d  unit 
commanders  and  have  contributed  to  internal 
unit  I n r h.u  1 enc<‘  as  shifts  are  made  to  correct 
jirof  i cieiicy  siiort  com*  ngs.  Much  of  the  tank 
crew  turbulence  nor;  repoi'ted  is  caused  by 
moves  within  the  unit  as  the  commandt>r  shifts 
resi^urc(‘s  to  kt‘cp  his  crews  lialanced.  Tht 
pfov i -■  i on  cf  add’ t i onal  creWiiieii  to  t;ie  tank 
lorce  will  reduce  this  turbulence  by  providing 
a buffer  between  the  operational  crews  and  the 
replacement  stream.  As  a feedback  check  to 
ensurt'  system.",  di.scipline,  there  will  be  a 
rectui  reiiKuil  to  report  armor  unit  personnel 
St  at  as  by  -'i -digit  MOS  . thereby  surfacing 
inadequacies  to  the  level  of  rranagcmenl  that 
can  corr(‘C't  Llu;  problem. 

Yi't  the  cnnil-.at  capability  of  a I'elter  trained 
fc'iee  managed  v.'iUi  precisic>n  will  .still  be 
eroded  by  adver.se  turl'ulence  if  long-standing 
legist  ii’s  pra'lil  eiiis  are  nt't  .solved. 


Ihe  disruptive  and  turbulent  effect  of 
spending  valuable  training  tine  in  main- 
tenance activities  caused  by  inadequacies 
in  the  logistics  system  Is  well  recorded 
in  armor  units  today.  Lack  of  spare  parts, 
unresponsive  technical  support  channels, 
and  an  inadequate  number  of  properly 
trained  mechanics  all  contribute  to  the 
degradation  of  training  plans.  The  train- 
ing initiative  to  provide  more  technically 
competent  crewmen  and  maintenance  personnel 
in  armor  units  will  prevent  many  maintenance 
problems  and  will  correct  others. (fig.  M-8) . 
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Figure  M-8 

The  current  PLL/ASL  repair  paits  concept  in 
support  of  the  armor  force  is  not  adequate 
in  peacetime  and  predictably  will  fail  in 
war.  Solving  the  spare  parts  problem 
through  an  open-ended.  Intense  review  will 
go  s long  way  in  reducing  the  adverse  tur- 
bulence created  by  chance  availability  of 
armor  equipment  for  training.  Cc  current 
with  a solution  to  the  PLL/ASL  problem 
must  be  a correction  of  the  inadequacy  of 
current  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipn.ent 
to  provide  skilled  support  personnel  at  armor 
company /battalion  level.  While  more  precise 
personnel  management  will  assure  better  uti- 
lization of  trained  personnel,  what  is  needed 
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is  a more  realistic  base  for  maintenance 
manpower  authorizations.  More  adequate 
numbers  of  personnel  will  obviate  ^e  ne- 
cessity of  drawing  crewmen  away  from  other 
training  to  perform  tasks  better  suited 
to  trained  maintenance  personnel. 

While  the  foregoing  is  a prescription  for 
correcting  management  in  the  current  and 
future  fielded  tank  force,  true  systems 
integration  oust  begin  in  the  development 
process  and  must  be  related  to  the  tanks 
thereafter.  Investigation  reveals  that 
many  of  the  current  inadequacies  spring 
directly  from  basic  management  deficiencies 
in  the  development  process.  Tallure  to 
correct  development  problems  will  perpe- 
tuate systems  inadequacies  and  force  con- 
tinuing post  development  fines  that  could 
have  been  prevented  early  during  the  de- 
velopment process.  Past  failures  in  Inte- 
grated logistics  support  planning  plague  the 
current  fielded  tank  force  (fig.  M-9) . 
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Figure  M-9 

Yet,  that  Inadequacy  continues  in  the  cur- 
rent development  system.  Integrated  systems 
Support  planning  is  the  management  device 
in  the  development  process  whereby  consid- 
eration of  personnel,  training,  and  logis- 
tics are  truly  Integrated  in  a systems  ap- 
proach, so  that  the  new  system  when  fielded 
can  Immediately  perform  to  Its  design  capa- 
bility. Excessive  end  item  orientation  and 
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fragmented  nanageeient  In  the  past  have  prevented 
achievement  of  this  goal.  Solutions  to  this 
problem  must  be  forthcoming  and  interact  with 
experience  gained  in  systems  management  of  field- 
ed equipment  if  armor  equipment  is  to  achieve 
its  full  design  capability  on  the  battlefield. 

Taken  together,  these  individual  solutions  in 
training,  personnel,  logistics  and  development 
vlll  permit  a long  overdue  solution  to  *;he 
adverse  effects  of  turbulence.  VAiile  not  an 
exhaustive  list  of  recommendations  from  indi- 
vidual subsystems  that  impact  on  this  single 
problem,  the  foregoing  analysis  provides  an 
example  of  the  total  systems  approach  so  vital 
to  the  achievement  of  full  combat  potential 
of  the  tank  force.  As  highlighted  in  this  case 
study  of  solving  the  turbulence  problem,  there 
must  be  simultaneous  action  In  all  areas  work- 
ing together.  Solutions  in  only  one  or  two 
subsystem  areas  that  are  not  integrated  will 
only  produce  another  iteration  in  subopti- 
mizing a process.  The  proper  solution  can 
only  be  derived  using  a total  systems 
approach  (fig,  M-10). 
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WEAPON  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 


With  less  complicated  weapon  systems.  It  was  possible  to  separate  functions 
and  have  performance  carried  out  by  separate  functional  agencies;  e.g., 
personnel,  logistics.  Independent  performance  measures  were  stressed  for 
each  functional  area  with  less  consideration  given  to  total  weapon-system 
performance.  However,  with  highly  complex  and  sophisticated  weapon  systems, 
this  segregation  of  functions  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate.  Weapon  system 
management  is  a management  concept  that  concentrates  on  the  total  system  and 
seeks  to  optimize  the  performance  of  the  whole  system  which  may  or  may  not 
optimize  performance  of  individual 
functions  (fig.  H.ll).  It  stresses 
the  timely  integration  of  all  as- 
pects of  a weapon  system  from  the 
establisliment  of  operational  re- 
quirements, through  weapons  design, 
development,  and  production,  to  the 
training  of  personnel,  logistic 
suppcrt  and  operations.  Weapon 
system  management  includes  all 
activities  involved  from  the  systems 
engineering  state,  to  the  integration 
of  the  physical  components  of  a 
weapon,  to  the  estahl ishment  of  an 
information  system  between  the 
various  functions,  the  performance 
of  which  is  necessary  for  an  effec- 
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tive  weapon  system.  It  is  an 

excellent  management  technique  to  work  through  a complex  functional  structure 
such  as  the  Army  has  today  in  order  to  focus  management  attention  on  a 
selected  weapon  system.  This  management  orchestration  with  an  Intensive 
single  focus  ensures  that  the  weapon  system  has  the  potential  to  operate  at 
peak  effectiveness.  It  also  offers  some  other  advantages,  namely  drawing 
attention  and  priority  of  support  to  the  managed  system,  and  encouraging 
early  identification  and  resolution  of  problem  areas. 
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But  the  systems  approach  is  not  without  its  problems.  It  tends  to  frustrate 
the  functional  staff  system,  it  is  expensive,  and  consequently  in  the  intense 
competition  for  resources  cause*;  personnel  and  material  to  be  diverted  from 
systems  not  intensively  managed.  There  is  also  a possibility  such  an  approach 
might  create  an  elitist  attitude  among  those  in  the  managed  system.  Despite 
these  disadvantages,  this  systems  approach  offers  the  possibility  of  an  In- 
creased combat  return  obtainable  in  no  other  way  for  the  resources  Invested. 

Since  weapon  system  management  is  costly.  It  should  be  restricted  to  those 
systems  that  are  of  critical  Importance  to  the  Amy's  primary  objective  of 
winning  the  land  battle  and  whoae  full  capability  cannot  be  realised  within 
the  current  functional  management  process.  Selection  of  systems  to  be 
managed  using  a systems  approach  then  becomes  critically  important. 

SELECTION  OF  WEAPON  SYSTD-;S 

Selecting  systems  for  intensive  management  is  a complex  task.  Five  criteria 
from  a wide  range  of  possibilities  were  selected  (fig.  M-i2)  to  assist  In 
deciding  whether  tank  systems  should 
be  intensively  managed.  To  first  test 
the  applicability  of  the  criteria, 
five  weapon  systems  crucial  to  the 
Army's  battlefield  success  were 
chosen  as  candidates.  The  systems 
selected  were  tanks,  aviation, 
antitank,  artillery,  ana  air 
defense.  The  criteria  proved 
more  than  adequate.  Moreover, 
the  results  are  significant: 

Combat  Effectiveness:  Tank  force 

provides  36  percent  of  the  corps  fire- 
power. 

Resource  Consumption:  If  the 

Army  budget  were  costed  against 
combat  forces,  the  tank  portion  would  equal  approximately  20  percent  of  the 

total  budget. 

Complexity:  The  tank  is  a complex  system  that  requires  a high  degree  of 

special  training  to  operate  effectively. 
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Leverage  (Impact  on  other  syateas) f The  fact  that  tanks  are  large  con- 
■uoera  of  material  resources,  provide  over  oncothlrd  the  corps  firepower, 
yet  Involve  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  Army's  total  manoower  as 
crewmen  results  in  a hlg>'  degree  of  leverage  compared  with  other  systems. 


External  Visibility:  A high  degree  of  leverage  causes  external  visibility 

to  be  great  especially  in  Department  of  Defense  and  Congress  during  the  budget 
process.  The  tank  also  enjoys  high  national  and  international  visibility- 
due  to  the  widely  accepted  conclusion  of  its  great  impact  on  the  modern 
battlefield. 


The  tank  e-Jierged  as  the  prime  candidate  for  Intensive  management  and  the 
system  that  fully  meets  the  selected  criteria.  In  addition,  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  tank  systec',  or,  in  other  words.  Its  time-sensitivity  to 
the  various  subsystem  input,  makes  it  mandatory  for  the  tank  to  be  managed 
using  such  an  approach.  All  system  ^nput  must  be  brc'Ught  together 
simultaneously  to  make  the  tank  a combat  effective  system.  From  a manage- 
ment standpoint,  no  other  Army  system  is  as  fragile. 


Although  it  is  anticipated  that  all  systems  evaluated  and  possibly  other 
systems  will  require  management  using  a systems  approach,  they  will  not 
require  the  same  degree  of  intensity  at  the  same  levels  of  management. 

The  differences  in  the  levels  of  intensity  can  be  varied  by  the  strategic 
placement  of  system-specific  focal  points  through  the  current  mat.agement 
structure.  The  more  widely  spread  the  focal  points,  the  higher  in  the 
current  structure,  and  the  more  direct  access  to  key  deci siotimakers , the 
owre  intensive  a weapon  system  can  be  managed.  For  example,  the  aviation 
system  and  other  complex  missile  systems  are  currently  being  managed  in- 
tensively to  different  degrees  using  a weapon-systems  approach.  Artillery 
is  another  weafxsn  system  that  is  not  now  managed  using  a system  approach, 
but  may  require  some  form  of  systems  management.  While  not  as  time -sensitive 
to  subsystem  input  as  the  tank  system,  the  criticality  of  artillery  on  ttie 
modem  battlefield  is  unquestioned. 
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THE  TANK  SYSTEM 
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Figure  M-13 


The  tank  battalion  coinmander  is  a weapons-system  taanager  (fig.  M-13).  »^e  Is 

the  strongest  lin^  in  the  chain  of 

system  managed  bv  the  battalion  commander  consists  of  more  than  the 
It  is  the  aLreeation  of  the  tank  with  other  inpt^t  necessary  to  make  the  tank 
at  !5s  Lsign  capability.  This  input  includes  the 
tactical  employment,  logistics,  administrative  and 
united  on  a timely  basis  and  in  a synergistic  manner  to  form  an  ^ ' 

combat  system.  This  input  is  melded  together  by  regular  interaction  to  form 

a total  tank  system. 

Tank  battalion  commanders  in  their  role  of  commanders  are  in  fact  systems 
managers  and  successfully  integrate  people,  eq^pment.  ^ * 

and  training  to  produce  combat-ready  units.  The  effec  iveiie  . j 
Lnage'ent  and  leLership  is  measured  In  terms  of  combat  readme^  and  th. 
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of  the  maMirajjrr,  combat  potential  from  the  equipment. 


ALLainmenc  or  tne  - . - ^ w 

tion  these  commanders  often  feel  about  the  inability  o t e separa  e u 
systems  of  the  current  functional  general  management  process  — logistics , 

personnel  or  training__to  cooe  with  problems  Is  caused  to  s 1*]^*  bv 

Che  difference  in  management  focus  a Battalion  commanders  are  wea^n  system 
managers.  The  structure  they  must  Interact  with  ateve  battalion  level  has 
no  such  orientation.  What  exists  above  battalion  level  is  an  Army-wide 
management  system  which  is  a complex  organizational  «'^^  = ture  which  f^strates 
commanders  and  frequently  Impedes  timely  interaction  of  its  individual  parts. 
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TANK  FORCES  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 


Under  the  syste'v^  approach > a special  management  structure  would  be  added 
to  the  current  management  system.  This  management  process  will  cut  across 
urganlratlonal  relationships  and  also  stress  the  timely  integration  of  all 
aspects  of  the  tank  force  including  development,  personnel,  training,  lo- 
gistics, and  operations. 

Placement : A Tank  Forces  Management  Olfice  (TFKO)  should  be  eatabllshed 

at  the  Cliief  of  Staff,  Arm>’  level  (flg.M-14), 
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Figure  ti-i4 


Composition:  This  office  should  Include  a small  staff  carefully  selected 

for  their  high  level  of  Department  of  the  Army  expertise  in  peraonnel,  logis- 
tics, training,  readiness,  and  development. 
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Functions : The  functions  of  this  element  will  be  to  identify  titnh 
related  problems  and  serve  as  energizer,  organizer.  Integrator  end  coor- 
dinator for  tank  force  actions. 

How;  This  will  be  done  by  working  through  the  Army  General  Staff 
on  a management-by-exception  basis. 

Participation ; Thera  is  a requirement  for  the  head  of  the  TFMO  to 
participate  in  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Research,  Development, 
and  Acquisition  Committee  (RDAC) , the  Program  Guidance  and  Review 
Committee  (PGRC),  the  Budget  Review  Cotsmittee  (BRC) , the  Army  System 
Acquisition  Review  Committee  (ASARC),  and  the  Select  Committee  (SELCOM) 
when  these  comnittees  consider  matters  relating  tv  tank  programs. 


A conceptual  system  tu  interface  with  the  Tank  Forces  Management  Office  is 
TepicteH  in  fig.  M-li  and  is  described  below. 


Each  of  the  agencies  or  ele- 
ments identified  by  a face 
or  tank  on  the  chart  shows 
a focal  point  established 
to  address  tank  force  is- 
sues. The  focal  points 
are  centers  of  intensive 
management.  They  are  points 
of  concentration  which  will 
be  required  at  each  DA 
General  Staff  and  General 
Support  Agency  level.  These 
focal  points  will  also  be 
needed  at  major  support 
commands  -o  address  Lank 
force  matters. 
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Just  as  ther-;  is  a project 
manager  for  the  XMl  tank, 
there  is  a need  for  focal 
points  in  D.ARCOH  for  tank 
readiness  and  tank  develop- 
ment. In  addition,  focal 
points  are  needed  through- 
out the  DAK COM  logistics 
support  system  to  include 
the  Logistic  Assistance 
Offices  down  to  division 
level . 


Figure  M-15 


The  Commander  of  the  Armor 
Center  must  be  a central 
participant  in  any  Tank 
Force  mrnageraent  system. 

The  importance  of  the  Armor  Center’s  role  in  combat  development,  training 
development  and  maintenance  of  Tank  Force  standards  and  doctrine  is 
recognized  and  totally  supported.  Since  the  Armor  Center  is  the 
“protessional  home'  for  Armor  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army,  the 
Center  Commander  must  coordinate  and  supervise  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  standards,  worldwide,  to  guarantee  a properly  manned, 
trained,  and  equipped  Tank  Force,  He  is  the  principal  spokesman  for 
the  Armor  community  and  in  this  capacity  mu' t serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  molding  man  and  machine  to  optimize  combat  potential.  Ke  must  also 
serve  as  the  interface  between  combat  development,  training  development, 
end  materiel  development.  The  Armor  Center  Commander  must  coordinate  on 
a continviing  basis  with  tlie  TFMO  to  assure  proper  assessment  of  Army  and 
DOD  [>olicies  and  procedures  at  Army  Staff  level,  which  affect  the  Army’s 
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ability  to  man,  train,  equip,  field, and  maintain  an  Armor  Force.  To 
assist  the  Center  Commander  in  t»is  functions,  there  is  a need  for  a 
focal  point  at  Center  level.  The  size  of  the  office,  its  function, 
and  location  in  the  Center  will  be  as  directed  by  the  Center  Commander. 

There  is  a need  for  the  local  points  to  be  established  at  MACOM  and 
corps  level.  There  is  cc  r-iily  a shortage  of  qualified  armor  staff 
officers  at  these  levels 

This  conceptual  structure  is  lujt  a separate  vertical  organization  and 
the  focal  points  do  nor  assume  specific  assigned  functions  from  existing 
staff  agencies.  It  works  through  the  existing  staff  and  identifies 
problems,  energizes  the  staff  and  assists  in  coordinating  actions  of 
tank- re lated  matters  with  commanders  and  managers  at  various  levels. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Intensive  management  using  a weapon  systems  approach  is  essential  to 
realize  improvement  in  the  management  of  tank  forces. 

A Tank  Forces  Management  Office  is  necessary  at  Chief  of  Staff  level. 

Focal  pKjinCs  for  tank  forces  using  a systems  approach  is  needed  from  DA 
staff  level  and  at  echelons  below. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Establish  Tank  Forces  Management  Office  at  Chief  of  Staff  level. 

Establish  focal  points  within  the  General  Staff  and  other  agencies  using 
a weapon  systems  approach. 
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